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THE WEEK. 


A TERRIBLE disaster in Martinique is reported. 
St. Pierre, the most important town in the island, with 
a population of 20,000, has, according to a TZvimes 
correspondent, been totally destroyed by a volcano. 
Widespread disturbances had been observed in the 
West Indies among the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, which culminated in the catastrophe in St. 
Pierre. St. Vincent and Dominica also appear to be 
threatened by active volcanoes. 


Tue Government have published the correspon- 
dence relating to their decision to give Natal part of 
the territory of the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain 
explains in his characteristic way this is done to 
reward the loyalty of Natal, a remark which places 
both the loyalty of that colony and the real grounds 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s confidence in the  affec- 
tion of the colonies in a_ peculiar light. This 
enormous change is made without any public discus- 
sion. It was the custom to speak of the Boers as 
an oligarchy. Yet the oligarchy decides peace or war 
by a plebiscite. Our Government changes boundaries 
by mere administrative discretion. Perhaps we shall 
wake up some day and find that a Minister and a 
Governor between them have made Jersey part of 
Hampshire. 


Tue debate on the Education Bill has produced 
some extremely good speeches in the House of 
Commons. The opening attack by Mr. Bryce was 
perhaps the clearest and most telling criticism there 
has been of the bill from the point of view of educa- 
tional organisation. His researches as chairman of the 
Secondary Education Commission have given him a 
grasp of the whole field which was invaluable in a dis- 
cussion of this kind, and he had no difficulty in show- 
ing that simplicity, correlation, and popular control 
are not offered by the Government’s scheme. Sir John 
Gorst’s reply did not meet any of these arguments, and 
his defence of the bill assumed the very facts it was 
his business to prove. Parliament cannot improve 
education, but local authorities can, and we are giving 
them funds, control, and the opportunity of making 
experiments ; that was his argument, but he said 
nothing to show how his scheme creates these condi- 
tions. Mr. Haldane and Sir Richard Jebb both adopted 
Sir John Gorst’s view without disclosing anything but 
a vague optimism as a basis for their confidence. 


On Tuesday Sir William Hart Dyke and Mr. 
Mather, two of the best-informed members on educa- 
tion, supported and condemned the bill respectively, 
though the quondam Vice-President was clearly not 
easy about the future of secondary education. Sir 
Edward Grey made one of his clear-cut and attrac- 
tive speeches against the bill, urging very justly 
that hiatus and not overlapping was the curse 


of our system, and deprecating Mr. Haldane’s sup- 
port of an inadequate measure. But the most notable 
contribution to the debate was Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
impassioned appeal to the nation to commit the edu- 
cation of the children to its religious societies as the 
only means of averting the triumph of that degrading 
materialism which was stealing over the national 
character. The only hope of escape was to arm reli- 
gion with the secular power. Lord Hugh Cecil 
is not an attractive personality; his Parliamen- 
tary methods have not always been above board ; 
his tone is often mordant and bitter; he is too often 
the impersonation of the less agreeable aspects of the 
State Church, its greed of power, its horror of public 
control, its importunate mendicancy ; but on Tuesday he 
spoke with a fine passion, catholic spirit, and a 
remarkable eloquence. 


On Wednesday the opposition to the bill was led 
by Mr. Shaw, a speaker with a rare combination of 
eloquence and grim dialectical strength, and by Sir 
William Harcourt, whose searching analysis of the bill 
showed how ridiculous it is to pretend with Sir John 
Gorst that the scheme really provides local control. 
The new authority is to have no authority at all over 
the 14,000 Voluntary schools. What is a permanent 
minority of a third on a board of management? It 
is a statutory opposition framed on the lines of 
the present House of Commons. The most it 
can do is to write letters to the papers abusing the 
majority. Every question between the managers and 
the authority is to be referred to Whitehall, and the 
authority cannot even insist on the repairing of a school 
without an appeal to Whitehall. Sir Robert Finlay 
(whose single-handed conduct of the debate on the 
Education Bill in 1897 provoked one of Sir Frank 
Lockwood's wittiest speeches, complaining that only 
Scotchmen defended the plunder of the English public, 
a retort that at last roused Sir John Gorst from his 
silence) defended this reservation of large powers to 
Whitehall on the ground that all this was the regular 
practice. Mr. Dillon followed with one of those Irish 
orations which owe everything to the spontaneous fire of 
deep feeling and nothing to mechanical sheet-lightning. 
He disagreed with the English Nonconformists because 
Board School religion was dogmatic. Did it not make 


.all the difference whether they thought the Bible sacred 


or merely very beautiful literature? The Catholics 
wanted not merely teaching, but an atmosphere ; they 
did not wish to proselytise, but they must have the 
whole care of their own children. Onthe other hand, 
they hated injustice or oppression, and this bill, if it 
trampled on the Nonconformists, could not be final. 
The Irishmen approved the bill, but they would not 
forget the claims of the Nonconformists for protection. 
The tyranny of the Church in 8,000 villages was 
monstrous. 


On the last day of the debate Mr. Asquith condemned 
the bill in one of those compact arguments in which 
he excels; a triumph of cold energy untouched by 
passion ; merciless and serenely victorious whenever 
there is a weak concrete scheme to be destroyed by 
the sheer force of compressed reason. The Liberal 
Leader concluded the case against the bill; after 
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bantering Sir John Gorst very happily, he made a grave 
and solemn protest against the breach of the compact of 
1870, and against the notion which dominates such 
minds as Mr. Haldane’s and Mr. Balfour’s that 
machinery can do everything without enlisting popular 
interest, a final expression of the Liberal protest against 
bureaucracy. Mr. Balfour’s reply was agile, though 
Mr. Bryce discomfited him pretty thoroughly in a little 
bye-play of interruption and retort, but the most 
important thing in his speech was the admission that 
the bill will probably be amended in Committee. 
But the chief speech of the last day was 
made by Mr. Lloyd - George, and it will add to 
the tremendous reputation he has won the last two 
years, a speech dancing with passion, satire, and 
raillery. His description of Mr. Haldane and Mr. 
Randles will not be forgotten; his appeal to the Irish- 
men not to help the enemies of his faith and 
their race was a fine dramatic performance, and 
though we reject altogether the view that Irish- 
men are under any obligation to an English party 
for pursuing the policy that party believes to be the 
best for the nation, Mr. Lloyd-George certainly used 
the idea with great rhetorical effect, somewhat recalling 
Macaulay’s great answer to O'Connell. His speech 
was a fine statement of the grievances and of the con- 
scientious indignation of Nonconformists, and he 
showed conclusively that the Established Church 
uses its power in the schools for proselytis- 
ing with results that are cruelly unjust to 
Nonconformists. Altogether the debate has reflected 
great credit on the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment’s majority on second reading was overwhelming 
(237), but not as large as the majority by which the bill 
of 1896 was read a second time, and both Irish and 
Unionist members are evidently disposed to support 
some large amendments in Committee. There is every 
ground for fighting the bill with perseverance and 
energy. 


Lorp SALIsBURY’s speech to the Primrose League 
on Wednesday was remarkable for three things. He 
quoted Mr. Morley’s declaration that if the Government 
had foreseen in 1899 the result of the policy on which 
they were launching the country they would have 
checked their diplomacy (a declaration Mr. Asquith 
made in 1899), and proceeded to treat Mr. Morley’s 
declaration as if it meant that the Government ought 
not to have resisted the invasion of the colonies by the 
Boers! This very curious aberration is interest- 
ing, because it happens that it has_ been 
the critics of the war who have been the 
loudest in maintaining that the Government ought to 
have regarded that invasion more seriously, and used 
the energy that was devoted to farm-burning for clear- 
ing Cape Colony of the invader. The Government 
seemed to think that it was just as useful to imprison 
our subjects as to expel the enemy. 


THE second point was Lord Salisbury’s language 
about the Boers joining with us ‘‘in setting up 
a structure which shall enable them to enjoy to 
the full all the orders, all the strength, which is 
conferred upon our brother nations by our colonial 
system.” This is a very pleasant contrast to the same 
speaker’s language two years ago about ‘“post- 
poning self-government for generations,” but when 
Lord Salisbury went on to say that he meant to put 
it out of the power of any man in these colonies 
to challenge the ‘‘complete supremacy of our Sove- 
reign” he only showed into what contradictions we are 
led by Imperialism. What prevents Canada, described 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier as a ‘‘sovereign Parliament 
within the British Empire,” from challenging that supre- 
macy? With five years of Lord Milner in any colony that 
supremacy would be challenged, and if the two 
Republics are to be and to remain British it will be 


precisely by giving them the option to become some- 
thing else. The third point was Lord Salisbury’s 
solemn warning against premature attempts at Imperial 
Federation, encouraged by men of ‘‘ great authority 
and intellect!” Possibly his dread of Colonial pressure 
is partly due to his knowledge that its weight would be 
on the side of Home Rule for Ireland, which he called 
in this speech ‘‘an insane and suicidal prospect of 
Imperial disruption.” ‘*‘ Not only do I recognise the 
justice ef the Irish claims,” said Mr. Barton in an inter- 
view the other day, ‘‘ but my heart is with them,” 


Tue Liberal Leader recovered from his illness in 
time to make a rousing speech at the meeting of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation on Wednesday. About 
the negotiations he exhibited a proper reserve, only 
pointing out how thoroughly his metaphor of the sword 
and the olive branch had been justified by events. He 
repeated, with the authority that he has won by the 
courageous rebuke of wrong and folly, what is his view 
of the duty of the Liberal Party. 


“While the effect of the war upon the Liberal party 
might be misread and exaggerated, there could be no doubt 
that they did suffer numerical loss from that influence 
They were sadly outnumbered in the House of Commons 
How, then, were they to meet the situation? How did 
those who went before them meet circumstances far more 
disc ouraging? Not, certainly, by lamentation and depreca- 
tion and despair; not, still less, by the popular policy of 
unconditional surrender; but by unity paw fortitude, by 
closing their ranks, by keeping a tight grasp upon their 

rinciples, and by enforcing them in foul weather as in fair, 

hat was the duty which lay upon them.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman condemned the bread- 
tax, described the Education Bill as an “atrocious 
infraction of ordinary political justice,” and called upon 
Liberals to set aside the ‘‘nonsense of miserable and 
fanciful rivalries and discontents, and to throw them- 
selves unreservedly into the fray.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Winston Churchill inquired 
whether the Government would assist in the promo- 
tion of economy by appointing a Committee to inquire 
into departmental expenditure. The Leader of the 
House failed to see the use of such a Committee so long 
as the House agreed with the Government on policy. 
It is policy, he said significantly, which involves expen- 
diture. Mr. Balfour’s reply more than justifies the 
charges of hypocrisy and futility which we have from 
time to time levelled at those Imperialists who preach 
economy, and who sometimes even lecture the Govern- 
ment upon their extravagance. On the following 
day Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman observed that 
Mr. Balfour would hear more about this candid 
admission that estimates depend on policy, and that 
the extra taxation is therefore the direct result 
of the change which Imperialism has made in our 
foreign and colonial relations. What has been changed 
can be changed again. Sir Henry has put the case 
admirably in the following passage, which we com- 
mend to Mr. Asquith’s attention when he undertakes to 
defend the Cobdenite tradition at Manchester : 


“ There is but one course open—stop the process of the 
‘ widening of the basis’ of expenditure. This is the key to 
the situation. It is not amiss in these days, when every- 
body is looking for novelties, to think a little of our old 
motto. It consisted of three words. Have you con- 
sidered the order in which these words came? It is 
rather instructive. First of all came Peace. (Loud 
applause.) I am not going to say—as I have already 
remarked — anything about peace to-night; one can 
scarcely speak about peace with the clash of arms sounding 
in our ears. (Hear, hear.) Then there is Retrench- 
ment. (Loud applause.) Has it been pointed out to 
a the enormous expenditure of these three years? 

ithout speaking of the £223,000,000 spent on the war 
there is the internal expenditure of the country—I mean the 
military expenditure. The cost of civil service, education 
post-office, law and justice, and so torth—these involve an 
expenditure tor which we get an immediate return ; besides, 
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these have not increased at anything like the ratio of popu- 
lation. But the thing that has increased has been arma- 
ments—in 1895 there were 354 millions spent, and this year 
61 millions ; 253 millions of increase in six or seven years.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attack on ‘‘ the 
boastful Imperialist” seems to have been much appre- 
ciated by the Liberal women, several of whom, including 
the new president (Lady Aberdeen), made admirable 
speeches. 


EVERYONE, except Mr. Baltour, seems to have 
done the right thing in the debate on Wednesday 
evening. We do not see how anyone can pretend that 
the Speaker did not make a great mistake when he 
allowed Mr. Chamberlain to call Mr. Dillon a traitor, 
on March 20. It is particularly important that the 
Speaker should protect private members whose opinions 
are unpopular from insults which are punished if 
they are offered to Ministers of the Crown. It is 
also particularly important that the right of the 
House of Commons to censure a decision of the 
Speaker should be recognised. This is _ espe- 
cially true at the present time, because recent Par- 
liamentary changes have gone far to change the 
position of the Speaker from that of a chairman 
into that of an executive officer. The Irish party did, 
therefore, a service, in our opinion, in raising the 
matter. But the Leader of the House and the Leader 
of the Opposition were obliged to resist the motion, 
because whatever their opinions about the Speaker’s 
decision, they would not, of course, think it 
justified a vote of censure on him. To censure the 
Speaker is a serious matter, and if either Front Bench 
joined in such a censure, the Speaker’s resignation 
would naturally follow. But Mr. Balfour was not content 
with a simple support of the Speaker. He is so tied to 
the peroration of which Mr. Malcolm made such cruel 
fun that he cannot use another, and so, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously he dropped into all the old grimaces, tore a 
passion to tatters, swore the Speaker was infallible, 
hinted that to criticise him ought to be treated as moral 
high treason, and went through all the familiar tricks 
of a counterfeit and gesticulating indignation. The 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition was an edifying 
contrast. 


Arter Sir Henry Fowler had proclaimed the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Chesterfield 
speech, it would perhaps have seemed superfluous for 
him to write to his chairman in Wolverhampton to 
explain that he agrees with Lord Rosebery about Home 
Rule, the more so as the party seemed to be harnessing 
all its energies in an attack on the Government. Perhaps 
the best comment on the letter is the resolution adopted 
by some Birmingham Liberals. 

‘¢ This executive, composed of members of both sections 
of the Liberai Party, express their regret that Sir Henry 
Fowler, who has given little, if any, assistance to the Liberal 
Party in the Midlands during the last fifteen years, should 
accentuate the points of difference within the party, when 
such great questions as Free Trade, religious freedom, and 
the settlement in South Africa in accordance with Liberal 
principles are in peril and require the cordial union of all 
members of the party in their support.” 


Tue Liberal League is understood to have met and 
arranged a series of meetings. It has also formed a 
Liberal Publication Department, which will presumably 
publish the speeches of Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Perks as a concrete illustration of how the 
league could teach the party to unite on education. 


Now that so much weight is attached to colonial 
Opinion the official report of a debate on the war on 
April 28 in the Canadian Parliament, reproduced in the 
Daily News should be interesting. Mr. Charlton, a 
strong Imperialist, moved a resolution in favour of 
maintaining British supremacy in South Africa, but 
adding ‘that in the interests of peace and of future 


tranquillity and harmony the broadest policy of mag- 
nanimity and mercy should be extended to a brave 
foe.” He also asserted that Canada, having contributed 
men and money for the war, might rightly express her 
opinion. ‘The Boer,” he continued, 
‘will make a magnificent component ethnic quantityin South 
Africa. His isa noble race, the race that held at bay Alva 
in the Netherlands, the race that furnished to England the 
Prince of Orange, the race that has the lofty faith of the 
puritan and the endurance of the puritan—that is a constituent 
portion of the population of South Africa that it is worth 
the while of the British authorities tu cultivate. It is worth 
their while to make this Boer element a loyal element.” 


Mr. Bourassa seconded, quoting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views on the importance of colonial opinion. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier agreed entirely with the terms of the 
resolution, but believed it superfluous : 


‘*A brave foe always commands the respect of a brave 
opponent, and that tends to show that the Dutch shall 
receive generous treatment at the hands of the British. I 
have no doubt they will say: ‘The Dutch must live; they 
have earned it by their gallantry in the field.’” 


But he concluded by saying that if the terms were 
not as generous as they ought to be— 


* We shall not abdicate the right of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to affirm and send its views to the Imperial authorities. 
It will not be too late then, because that will be the time 
when we can speak effectively.” 


“Astothe right of this Parliament to interfere in this 
question, to affirm this resolution, I, for my part, unhesi- 
tatingly say there can be no discussion whatever. The 
Parliament of Canada to-day is a sovereign Parliament 
It is a sovereign Parliament within the British Empire. 
Many years ago the Parliament of Canada asserted 
this authority, and claimed not only the privilege 
but the right to interfere in any question which 
might affect any part of the British Empire, of which 
we form a portion. It is now almost twenty years since the 
Parliament of Canada passed a resolution in favour of 
granting Home Rule to Ireland. We were not directly 
concerned with the question; but why did Parliament twice 
in succession affirm the position that Home Rule should be 
granted to Ireland? Because we felt that it was in the 
interest of Canada that the wrongs of Ireland should be 
righted.” 


SPEAKING at Islington on Monday Mr. Edmund 
Robertson attacked the Budget, explained his objec- 
tions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals, 
and offered substitutes for the corn tax. 

“He would vote no new taxes until the Government 
dealt with some of the vast monopolies, such as the licenses 
under which the publicans carried on the liquor traffic. 
There was no free trade in liquor. It was a monopoly 
of so great value that a public-house called “The 
Monster” was sold by the Court of Chancery a 
few years ago for £30,000. On such monopolies as 
this there should be a duty that should absorb as nearly as 
possible the monopoly value. Then there was the 
monopoly caused by the possession of land values, and 
this was a monopoly on which the State had a right to lay 
its hand. Before the poorest of the poor were taxed the 
landlords should give back the dole of 43,000,000 a year 
which they took from the country.” 


It is singular that whenever the Government is 
engaged in an attack on the London County Ceuncil, 
something turns up to justify the Council and confound 
the Government. Everyone remembers how last 
year the Council sought Parliamentary authority 
to purchase and run a steamboat service on the 
Thames. Mr. Arnold F. Hills, however, the philan- 
thropist and teetotaler, appeared on behalf of the 
Thames Ironworksand Steamboats, promising to provide 
a new fleet and a good service, threatening, indeed, to 
run halfpenny boats in competition with the Council. 
The Council’s request, of course, was refused, and the 
Steamboat Company introduced their new or newly- 
painted fleet. At length we see the result. This week, 
7.e., when it is too late for the County Council to 
supply the deficiency, the company announce that they 
cannot run their boats. The Thames, accordingly, 
London’s natural thoroughfare from East to West, is 
to be unused. Coulda more striking example of the 
Government’s ineptitude be imagined ? 
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THE DEBATE ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 


O one could have been found better qualified than 
Mr. Bryce to open the attack on the Education 
Bill, and his speech last Monday was a model of lucid, 
finished, and masterly argument. It was precisely what 
was wanted to bring the confusions of the bill into 
broad daylight. As long as men are merely discussing 
whether or not it is a good thing to have education, 
whether trade competition is serious or not, and whether 
we stand to lose or to gain by better organisation, 
there is not much disagreement, and a good many of 
the perorations in debates on this question would do 
equally well for speakers on either side of the question. 
If we leave it to the Government to interpret their own 
bill, their argument sounds plausible and their dream 
looks fair and promising. It is only by a detailed 
examination of its real provisions—not the praiseworthy 
ambitions Sir John Gorst mingles with his invocations 
to common sense or the light and airy generalities 
Mr. Balfour loves—but the concrete proposals of the 
bill itself that men who are in earnest about education 
will come to measure its real importance. When such 
an examination is made, as Mr. Bryce made it last 
Monday with such success as to touch with living 
interest the most technical of details, it becomes 
apparent that instead of concentrating energy the 
bill dissipates it, instead of introducing order the bill 
multiplies confusion, and instead of settling the quarrels 
of religion it makes them implacable, ubiquitous, 
and lasting. 

It has been the fashion for some little time to 
scatter a number of new phrases and maxims over the 
controversies about elementary education; to talk of 
the necessity of one authority, of the absurdity of 
ad hoc bodies, and of the improved methods of modern 
municipal science. There is no harm in this as long as 
we do not lose ourselves in little worlds of fancy and 
hypothesis, and manage to keep in contact somewhere 
with the facts. We have ventured in this paper to point 
out that the most significant fact in this controversy is 
that certain ad hoc bodies occupy the field already, that 
they have done splendid work, that they have accumu- 
lated invaluable experience, and that the nation cannot 
dispense with them without running an enormous risk. 
The most striking thing in Mr.. Balfour’s bill is that 
it proposes to reconcile the nation to the absolute and 
irrevocable loss of those authorities by a measure 
which corresponds in no single particular with such a 
scheme as one would evolve out of his dreams of re- 


organisation and the economy and correlation of 
our forces. One authority, no waste, no over- 


lapping, organic unity with a pliant sinuous system 
to answer to various needs and aspirations, 
popular control, the wishes of the parent—these are 
some of the euphemisms so dexterously woven into 
debate by the promoter of this bill. But what becomes 
of them when the bill itself is examined ? 

Mr. Bryce showed on Monday that under the bill 
we shall have four authorities—Whitehall, ‘‘ the council 
which will have power without knowledge, and the com- 





mittee which will have knowledge without power,” and 
finally, the managers who have the real control, and 
who are shut off from the effective pressure of local 


opinion. As long as the managers of the Voluntary 
schools are independent it is idle to talk of local 
contro], a single authority, or the prospect of 


improving the education of their schools. How is it to 
be done? Mr. Bryce showed last Monday, as we urged 
in this paper last week, that the committee have no 
means of coercion short of closing the school and 
building another. Sir John Gorst, Sir Richard Jebb, 
and Mr. Haldane all think that public control is estab- 
lished by this bill, but not one of them can show how 
the local authority will control a vicar, his curate, and 
his churchwarden by appointing one manager to delibe- 
rate with them. If we took the view that administrative 
precision and arrangement are everything and popular 
forms and popular sentiment nothing, we should still 
object to this bill that it presents a positive obstacle 
to the progress of secondary education, and does 
nothing to improve primary education, whilst it 
creates a condition of things which, in our 
opinion, must do primary education an injury. If the 
bill is looked at only as an elaborate mechanism 
for correlating schools it stands condemned, and let 
us add it not only perpetuates but extends the system 
of voluntary management, the system which makes 
impossible all improvement that depends on popular 
control. The Church will use the money it formerly 
spent on subscriptions in building schools to be 
quartered on the rates. There will then be no more 
public elementary schools built by the local authority, 
and Nonconformist societies will presumably imitate the 
Church in self defence and build schools, with the 
result that there will be a tremendous collection of 
small schools managed by independent persons or 
bodies. Will this improve education? Sir John 
Gorst answers, ‘‘Good heavens! How could they 
improve the quality of education by Act of Parliament ?” 
The answer to Sir John Gorst is twofold. First by tak- 
ing the control of education out of the hands of men to 
whom education is a secondary interest. Secondly, by 
improving the quality of teachers. This bill does 
neither of these things. It locks up permanently a 
great part of the schools of the country in the control 
of men on whom public opinion has no means of im- 
pressing its authority, and it diverts to the support of 
those schools money that might have been used for 
developing our secondary education. 

It is our main objection to the bill that it weakens 
and attenuates public control. Mr. Bryce made that 
clear on Monday, and in two other speeches this con- 
tention has been powerfully reinforced—in Lord 
Spencer’s speech at Bradford and in Sir William 
Harcourt’s very acute analysis of the relations the bill 
establishes between the authority, the managers, and 
Whitehall. The principle of public control of public 
money seems to us vital to genuine self-government, 
and for that reason we should regard its observance 
as indispensable in a measure that really polished 
and completed our educational machinery. When 
it is neglected in a bill that does not provide us witha 
genuine reorganisation of our resources we are not re- 
conciled to a bill that is mischievous in practice by the 
fact that itis also vicious in principle. It is ridiculous 
to represent the effect of the bill, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire represented it on Wednesday, as the choice of one 
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popular local authority in preference to another. It is 
a measure for endowing schools without bringing them 
under any local authority, and we hope the Opposition 
will resist the progress of the bill stubbornly. We 
do not despair of its final defeat, and we are sanguine 
that it can be largely amended. 





MR. MORGAN’S SHIPPING TRUST. 


HE acute panic caused by the news of the shipping 
combination among the more ignorant or sensa- 
tional classes of quill-drivers is at last beginning to sub- 
side ; and in the course of a week or two ‘‘ public opinion” 
will probably recall with a sigh of satisfaction the fact 
that a large number of British ships have been sold at 
a good profit to a group of Anglo-American capitalists. 
If Mr. Pierpont Morgan had given an order to English 
shipyards for, let us say, one hundred first-rate 
merchant vessels, Mr. Harmsworth’s well-drilled army 
would have headlined the triumph of British industry. 
Instead of so doing, Mr. Morgan is reported to have 
bought vessels which, indeed, are no longer new, but 
were all built in British shipyards. Thereupon the 
transaction ceases to be a source of congratulation, 
and is represented as ‘‘ the deadliest blow” that our 
Navy has ever received. Perhaps the real reason for 
all this fuss and nonsense may be that a syndicate of 
capitalists and newspaper men has been formed for the 
purpose of diverting public money into shipping subsi- 
dies for certain lines. At any rate, this policy is being 
freely advocated in quarters which are not above sus- 
picion. The ‘‘ other remedy” fora disease which does 
not exist is to revert to the old navigation laws and to 
put a stop to all the trade between the mother 
country and the colonies other than that which 
is carried on in British bottoms. This second 
remedy, by-the-bye, has already been  sug- 
gested in Parliament, and is the panacea adopted by 
the Daily Mail. The only point which need trouble 
those who allow a grain of common sense to mix with 
their patriotism is connected with the particular cruisers 
which are in receipt of a subsidy from the Admiralty. 
But on this point Mr. Baltour is perfectly explicit: 
‘*For naval purposes the control of the Admiralty over 
them will be as complete as if the combination had 
never taken place; and at the end of three years it is 
by no means certain—perhaps it is even by no means 
probable—that those ships will change their flag.” 
With regard to the economics of the matter we 
may in the first place be perfectly certain that those 
owners who sell to the combination will have done 
well for themselves—otherwise they would not sell. 
Secondly, we may be allowed to express very strong 
doubts as to the likelihood of the combination proving 
a big commercial success. We hear ot great profits 
to be derived by the promoters and underwriters of the 
combination. That was to be expected ; and we may 
be sure that the enormous, but exaggerated, size of 
the scheme will encourage the investing public. But 
there is nothing in the history of American trusts which 
leads us to anticipate a very high rate of profit being 
earned by the new shipping trust. It is quite true that 
capitalists have operated behind the high and almost 





impassable tariff wall of the United States, and have 
created lucrative monopolies at the expense of American 
consumers. Until the rising tide of Free Trade in the 
States has swept away prohibitive duties, many of these 
trusts will continue to flourish. Attempts have been 
made by Congress and the State Legislature to grapple 
with the monopolies which their fiscal policy has pro- 
duced. Artificial evils are not to be assuaged by 
artificial remedies. As Mr. Bryce told the House 
of Commons last week, those efforts have had scarcely 
any success ; and most people will agree with him that 
‘* great as are the difficulties in dealing with a combina- 
tion in one country only, they must be much greater in 
dealing with international combination.” The truth is 
that, if an abstract case for interference were made out, 
the British Government could not usefully interfere 
except with regard to ships over which the Admiralty 
has already some sort of lien. In the opinion 
of Mr. Rea, who has practical acquaintance with 
the steamship arrangements for carrying goods and 
passengers between Europe and America, there is one 
sound element in the new combination, by which, to 
everybody’s advantage, considerable economies are 
likely to be effected. At present there is confusion, 
waste, and delay at the ports. Mr. Rea has known of 
cargoes waiting for steamers—and no steamers; of 
steamers waiting for cargoes—and no cargoes; ‘‘ and 
in one case a railway company had a thousand great 
American goods trucks waiting a whole month for 
steamers. The steamers were worked for their own 
ends by their owners ; their ends were not those of the 
railway company, and they would not send steamers to 
any ports except those allotted.” It is probable, then, 
that there is a fruitful idea underlying Mr. Morgan’s 
giant combination. That idea is to organise and unify 
the land and sea traffic, and to_substitute a harmonious 
co-operation for friction. 

It appears that at present, out of every £9 invested 
in the combination, five are subscribed by American 
and four by British investors; but this isa mere chance; 
it may be, two months hence, that the position will be 
reversed. Will all the Yellow Press in America lash 
itself into fury over so ruinous a development of affairs ? 
Possibly it may do so, but why should sensible people 
on either side of the Atlantic bother their heads about 
the matter? Some American capitalists have become 
naturalised as British citizens; but we have yet to 
learn that such a transference of allegiance seriously 
affects the balance of power. If it is wrong to sell 
ships to America, it is equally wrong to sell cloth; 
and yet the chief complaint of the West Riding 
during the last three or four years has been that 
the Americans will not buy enough cloth. We have 
never yet heard it proposed that the manufacturers of 
war material and the builders of torpedo boats and iron- 
clads should be prohibited from selling their products 
to foreign countries because they are our commercial 
rivals and our potential enemies. Until our Jingoes 
suggest that, we can hold up their noisy hypocrisy about 
the Trust to general contempt. Another instance: 
a century ago it was the policy of our enlightened 
Government to prohibit or tax the exportation of 
machinery abroad. That species of madness has been 
cured, but it was sanity itself compared with the thesis 
of modern journalism that the British Government 
ought not to allow British firms to sell British merchant 
vessels to an Anglo-American combination. 
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AUSTRALASIA AND ITS FINANCES. 


HOSE who led the suffering taxpayers of Great 
Britain into their present distress have been 
holding out hopes that Australia and Canada will 
promise at the forthcoming Coronation to defray some 
part of the cost of what our lamb-like Colonial Secre- 
tary calls ‘‘Imperial defence.” That these hopes are 
not likely to be fulfilled might have been anticipated 
by anyone acquainted with the financial conditions of 
Australasia or the political conditions of Canada. And 
the last speeches of Mr. Barton and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
are a timely reminder that neither the Commonwealth 
nor the Dominion is prepared (in the words of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier) ‘‘ to enter into the vortex in which the 
nations of Europe, England included, are engaged at 
the present time, and which compels them to maintain 
great military armaments.” As regards Australia and 
New Zealand—the subjects of the present article— 
** the time is not ripe,” says Mr. Barton, for the pro- 
posed contributions. 

If one were not a British taxpayer one might enjoy 
to the full the humour of the situation. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s object is to draw the Australian taxpayer into the 
vortex of English Imperialism. But Australia, as I 
shall presently explain, has a vortex of its own into 
which it desires to draw, not the English taxpayer, but 
the English investor. Federation, which was to have 
reduced public expenditure, is now certain to in- 
crease it, and not only to require more taxation, but 
to create more debt. ‘‘ The fact of the matter is,” 
writes Mr. Meudell, a clever Victorian financier, “ our 
Australian State systems are all too costly. We have 
got into the habit of looking at our large areas of land, 
mostly idle and worthless, and trying to assume the 
airs and status of countries ten times as important.” 

What view should the British investor take of appli- 
cations from Australasian Governments and Austra- 
lasian companies? How far is the private investor 
influenced by sentimental considerations? It is very 
difficult indeed to estimate the effect of sentiment upon 
the purse. ButI think it is generally exaggerated. For 
example, I doubt very much whetherthe cerebral disorder 
known as Imperialism really affects the direction taken 
by investments of British capital? The investor is 
less emotional than a buyer; and even a buyer is 
little influenced in his choice of goods by appeals to 
patriotism and flaming advertisements of ‘‘ made in 
Britain.” If the new Imperialism really plays a part in 
commerce, it is certainly curious that for fifty years the 
trade with our colonies and dependencies, in spite of a 
portentous increase in the size of our Empire, has 
not increased the proportion it bore to British 
trade as awhole. The total value of our exports to 
British possessions in 1900 was 102 millions, less than 
One-third of the whole value of our exports, which 
amounted to 354 millions; and there seems no likeli- 
hood, until Australia and Canada abandon Protection, 
that the British Empire will be able to absorb so much 
as athird of the goods which our manufacturers and 
merchants export annually. But it is not my present 
purpose to lay bare the fallacy that trade follows the 
flag. I wish to direct attention to one particular group 
of colonies which is remarkable in two respects : first, 


for its amazing productivity, and, secondly, for its 
equally amazing and less laudable activity in accumu- 
lating debt. 

This group, conveniently called Australasia, 
includes the newly-federated Commonwealth of Australia 
and the distinct colony and customs area of New 
Zealand, which, however, according to the latest 
speeches of its Premier is now ready and willing to join 
its larger neighbour. With only about 4} millions of 
inhabitants the external trade of Australia and New 
Zealand amounted in the year 1900 to a total value of 
no less than 165 millions : 


Imports 
Exports 


79 millions 
86 millions 


and of this total trade no 5 dion than 66 millions was with 
Great Britain—31 million imports and 35 million exports. 
So the British lion still has his share of the Australasian 
market. 

It is always dangerous, especially in the realm of 
economics and commerce, to indulge in sweeping gene- 
ralisations ; yet I believe that I shall be within the 
mark when I say that Australia—or (including New 
Zealand) Australasia—has in proportion to its popula- 
tion the largest external trade of any country in the 
new world. This position of priority has been won, 
no doubt, in the first place by the extraordinary vigour 
and energy of its inhabitants, who are drawn princi- 
pally from the boldest and most enterprising elements 
in the boldest and most enterprising of European 
nations. But .the position could hardly have been 
achieved had this energy been diverted into unnatural 
channels. 

The perverse ingenuity of the Victorian and South 
Australian Governments in particular has indeed been 
desperately active in vain and costly efforts to develop 
forms of industry for which the two States are either 
unripe or absolutely unsuitable. Under cover of a high 
tariff woollen mills have been erected, and labour 
urgently required for useful purposes has been employed 
in a feeble attempt to ape the West Riding of York- 
shire. What would be thought of the West Riding if 
it tried to constitute itself into a sheep-run, or took to 
working and mining for gold? Yet the erection of 
woollen mills in Adelaide was hardly less absurd. How- 
ever, the microscopic results of these expensive foibles 
have not seriously distracted the attention of Austra- 
lia from its great staple industries. Its wool clip 
is the largest and best in the world; its wheat crop is 
enormous; Queensland is developing a large sugar 
industry ; the exports of meat, butter, and even wine 
are steadily growing year by year; and the precious 
metals also contribute largely to the value of the foreign 
trade. 

Let us now glance at the other side of the account, 
and a very black one it is at first sight. The total debt 
of the Australian Commonwealth, excluding deficiency 
bills (which would run it up to six or seven millions 
more), was in the year 1900 about 194 millions, made 
up as follows: 


New South cotauanee 61,000,000 
Victoria - 48,000,000 
South Australia 26,000,000 
Western Australia... 9,800,000 
Tasmania eee 8,500,000 
Queensland .. 40,000,000 


And New Zealand, not to ~ itil had a debt, in- 
cluding treasury anddeficiency bills, of over £50,000,000 
in1g00. Now, according to the statistical abstract, the 
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population of Australia was only 3,775,000, while that 
of New Zealand, excluding some 40,000 Maoris, is 
given in the Colonial Abstract for 1901 as 770,000. 
The gravity of these figures will be appreciated when 
we remind ourselves that if the National Debt of Great 
Britain per head were as large as that of New Zealand 
it would be about three times its present size ! 

On the other hand, in every one of these colonies 
there were large and steadily increasing accounts to 
the credit of depositors in the savings banks ; and what 
is of still greater importance in the investigation of 
financial stability, a very large portion of the public 
debt is really capital invested for the citizens as share- 
holders, by their representative Governments, in 
remunerative undertakings necessary to the develop- 
ment of the country. No doubt very large sums have 
been wasted, but there have been no wars and practi- 
cally no contributions of money, even during the 
present conflict in South Africa, to military or 
naval services. Most of the colonial waste has 
been rather comparable to the waste of English 
municipalities than to that devastating prodigality of 
the national Government which is represented by our 
public debt. Take, for example, the case of railways, 
In the last ten years the Government of New South 
Wales has built 600 or 7oo miles of railway, and has 
now open about 2,800 miles, which produce a net 
revenue of about a million and a half. Similar con- 
sideration applies to most of the other colonies. The 
case of South Australia is of special interest, because 
Mr. Meudell, has recently raised a very lively con- 
troversy in the Australian Press by a pessimistic 
article upon its financial condition, with the sensational 
title, ‘‘Mostly Babies and Children.” He _ holds 
that of the seven ‘‘ Australasian spendthrifts” South 
Australia is the worst off, and has the least justi- 
fication for continuing her borrowing career. He 
sums up the position of South Australian finance as 
follows : 


1. Population, trade, and production are stationary, 
with a tendency to decrease. 


2. There is room for much cutting down in public 
expenses and offices. 


What use, he asks, very pertinently, have 115,000 
males for a Governor at £4,500, five Ministers at 
£5,000, three Judges at £3,400, and a President and a 
Speaker at £600 a year apiece? His figures, by the 
way, are not absolutely accurate, though sufficiently so 
for practical purposes. In the Canadian province of 
Ontario, with about six times as many people, the 
Governor gets £2,000, the Chief Justice £1,400, and 
the Puisne Judges £1,200 a year each. Ten years ago 
the external trade of South Australia was valued at 19 
millions. In the financial year ended June 30, 1901, it 
was not quite 16} millions, yet the debt grew in that 
time by £4,320,000. Unfortunately, a great deal 
of the debt in South Australia has been spent on 
what we may call the luxuries of self-government ; 
for after deducting the loan money spent on 
rails Mr. Meudell finds that South Australia owes 
433 per head on her total population, and is very 
nearly top of the list of countries which ‘‘have no 
assets to represent the greatest part of their debt,” 
being only just beaten by New Zealand. In 1841 
the Imperial Government lent a quarter of a 
million to keep South Australia afloat—that loan has 





never been repaid. The present debt of 26 millions 
odd has been created in sixty years, and now 115,000 
men and 107,000 women have to pay nearly a million a 
year in interest—about a third of the total revenue. On 
the other hand it should be observed that Mr. Meudell 
is perhaps so anxious to prove his thesis that he some- 
what neglects the brighter side of things—that South Aus- 
tralia, like the other colonies, holds valuable securities 
for a large part of her debt. No less than one million 
and a quarter of her revenue is derived from nineteen 
hundred miles of railway. The remaining 1} millions, 
however, certainly strikes us as a large and excessive 
sum to spend on the government of a population of 
362,000 people. I wish Mr. Meudell well in his 
campaign for economy, and to judge from the letters 
in Australian newspapers he has behind him a strong 
body of public opinion. 
F, W. H. 





THE PLEA FOR CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 


ORD HUGH CECIL’S remarkable speech on 
Tuesday was a very powerful apology for a view 
of education which may one day establish itself as the 
basis of our public policy if the present bill becomes 
law. That view is, in our opinion, a wrong view, and 
we should be extremely sorry to see it acted upon, but 
it is important to understand precisely what it is. 
Lord Hugh Cecil has earned the reputation of being 
a particularly zealous champion of the exclusive 
claims of the Anglican Church, ready to resort to 
rather discreditable subterfuges and  expedients 
in her interests; he spoke on Tuesday not as an 
intolerant Anglican, but as a passionate denomination- 
alist. Hedid not argue that the Established Church ought 
to appropriate all schools, but that every school should 
be appropriated by some denomination, on the ground 
that men are good citizens in proportion as they are good 
Anglicans, good Catholics, good Wesleyans, good Bap- 
tists, good Congregationalists, or even (for his spiritual 
hospitality disclosed an unsuspected range) good 
Positivists. The strength of the nation depends not on 
the predominance of this or that religion, but on the 
sincerity and stability of the varied convictions of its 
men and women. This view of the formal relations of 
religion and the State is not that of the exclusive High 
Churchman ; it breathes the tolerance of a Paley or a 
Locke. 

What are the fundamental objections to taking 
this view as the basis of our educational system, and to 
distributing public funds amongst the various denomina- 
tions in order to allow them to undertake the education 
of the children? There is, first of all, a grave practical] 
difficulty. If justice is to be done on this plan, the State 
must build and endow schools for every type of opinion 
and belief. It is obviously unfair to ask a freethinker 
to send his children to a school which is not controlled 
and staffed by freethinkers, if once we admit that 
the State is to subsidise all denominations and delegate 
education to them. It is unfair to ask those men, to 
whose sense of religion a great living writer gave 
A 
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such magnificent expression in his study of Voltaire, to 
accept any school that is in the charge of men whose 
meaning of miracles, or revelation, or immortality is not 
theirs. Yet it is a practical impossibility in elementary 
education to provide schools, managers, masters, and 
an atmosphere adapted to every species of belief. To 
attempt to do it in a society such as ours is to paralyse 
secular education by multiplying small schools and by 
leavingit to men whose first thoughtisfor something else, 
and who could not allow a teacher to teach arithmetic 
unless he held a particular view of the Bible, or of the 
Church, or of the Saints. If Churchmen or Nonconform- 
ists have Lord Hugh Cecil’s zeal why cannot they do as 
the Catholics do in France, and maintain their schools 
themselves ? But holding as we do that the secular 
education of the children is the concern of the State, we 
are afraid to commit such responsibilities and to delegate 
such a task to private persons. What we can do, and in 
our opinion it is the only just course to take in a society 
whose religious opinions are so various as they are in 
ours, is to banish all religious teaching from the State 
curriculum and to allow all denominations to teach 
religion at particular times. 

We have a further objection to Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
plan, and it is based on the very argument he used in 
its favour. He said he wanted to see an alliance of 
men who care for great purposes and cherish noble 
enthusiasms against the forces of a mean and sordid 
Imperialism which believes trade and territory to be 
everything. On which side does Lord Hugh Cecil 
think his denominationalist teachers stand in that 
mortal battle? A few weeks ago there died a man 
whose whole life was an impersonation of that ‘‘ mean 
and sordid ” doctrine, who believed it so implicitly that 
he lied to his superiors and his colleagues, betrayed men 
who had trusted him, turning against them in the 
dark the lavish power they had committed to him, 
corrupted Society in two continentsand left on hiscountry 
the hideous stain of a mean conspiracy against the life 
of a small State, and he was followed to his 
grave by the loud hosannas of divines, Anglican 
and Nonconformist, who, in their zeal for his 
passion for territory and trade, almost persuaded them- 
selves that he must have been a believer. Men for 
whom Browning died a heretic, a nomen infandum 
not to be spoken in St. Paul’s, forgave Mr. 
Rhodes his contempt for their doctrines because he 
worshipped with so whole a heart the idol of dominion 
and swollen trade. Lord Hugh Cecil asks us to hand 
over the education of our children to these men, to men 
who in the fiercest crisis of twenty years have done 
nothing to hold Englishmen to their high standards, 
to check the brutalisation of thought and manners, to 
keep alive a sense of justice, of pity, or of self-respect. It 
is a bitter commentary on Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument 
that Dr. Perceval, Dr. Kitchin, Dr. Fairbairn, and Dr. 
Clifford were in a small minority in that crisis, 
amongst the men who, forsooth, are to warn the 
young against the pomp and luxury of mere territory 
and conquest. Is the next generation to learn 
mercy from Canon Knox Little’s complaisant satis- 
faction with the death-rate in the camps last autumn ? 
And what sort of allies will the enemies of mean and 
sordid Imperialism find in the priests and ministers who 
blessed farm-burning, and kept all their indignation 
for men who dared to hate public hangings and 
all the pageants of revenge? It is, alas! the moral 


of this war, and not of this war only, that men 
may be passionate and devout Anglicans, or Wesleyans, 
or Baptists, or Catholics, dedicating their lives to 
preaching the Gospel, and yet combine with that zeal a 
Christianity which is very leisurely in rebuking public 
wrong and very eager to make its accommodations with 
triumphing injustice. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


HE Academy has come, the banquet has been con- 
sumed, and the President, speaking for the 
benefit of a select company, has once more uttered the 
ponderous and palpable untruth to the effect that the 
summer exhibition at Burlington House is the ‘‘ gauge” 
of what is happening in English art. That body of 
humourists, the hanging and selecting committees, 
must this year have been more than usually tickled by 
the Presidential remark, for they have contrived to 
render the present display a little less artistic, if 
possible, than its predecessors; we are told, as 
if there was something funny in the telling, that 
the slaughter among outside artists of the better 
kind has been more than usually terrific. Yet, 
seeing that these outsiders are themselves respon- 
sible in the main for a condition of things which they 
do not refrain from encouraging, we need not stop to 
inquire why such-and-such a distinguished man has 
been disappointed in order that the perpetrator of ducal 
portraits, of war pictures, and royal processions may 
be honoured beyond his deserts, or why the bad 
pictures are those one is asked to look at and the good 
those which, by the grace of heaven and the Burling- 
ton House authorities, one is allowed to try and see. 
Such questions are, indeed, repetitive, and likely to 
remain so. But to proceed. We have a memory, 
borne of a first visit, of missing Mr. Edwin Abbey 
altogether from the oil-painters, our regret at 
which serious omission was hardly tempered by the 
discovery of sundry brilliant Sargents and Shannons, 
one fine Dicksee, an immaculate Poynter, the State 
portrait of the King—an extraordinarily strong work, 
achieved under difficult conditions—and the landscape 
of Policeman Jones, of Leeds. Speaking more gene- 
rally, it is emphatically an exhibition of big pictures. 
The last fact, however, is not attended by results that 
reflect credit on the Academical faculty for selection, 
or render easier the task of separating gold from 
dross. 


We have named Mr. Sargent. He has sent the 
full eight this year, portraits and portrait-groups, and 
the first of the latter, ‘‘ The Ladies Alexandra, Mary, 
and Theo Acheson,” meets us in Gallery II. Perhaps 
this three-figure composition is the most pleasing of all ; 
it is certainly the most masterful in the painting. His 
three ladies are dressed in white morning frocks, and 
their surroundings appear to be those of a southern 
garden, for an orange-tree sprouting from a large 
decorative vase forms part of their background. She 
in the centre is seated; her right-hand sister plucks 
fruit from the tree, whilst a bushel measure on the 
ground contains that which, ruddy and luscious, 
has already been gathered; other colour variations 


are provided by a dark-feathered hat, green-blue- 


sashes, and the light of a summer sky. Some formality 
may be traced in the pose of the right and left hand 
figures, but it is not unpleasing. In fact, it gives 
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a piquant taste to this product of the painter’s 
consummate art. Not that Mr. Sargent ever lacks 
piquancy, the only danger being not that he may omit 
the quality, but that he may stretch it to the point of 
extravagance. In this picture, however, he has gone 
neither to the one extreme nor the other, and from what 
we have seen of his other work in the exhibition we 
are disposed to think that he has come to recog- 
nise the wisdom of a little more restraint than 
was evident in sundry portrait paintings of the 
past. He is not one whit less brilliant, his technique 
has undergone no material change; and yet in these 
portraits he seems to have repented of a former ten- 
dency to be satirical, consciously or unconsciously, 
of an inclination to jest, not for the sake of jesting but 
for the sheer love of painting the jest. Without illustrat- 
ing our text, we may pass to another work of his. His 
portrait of Alfred Wertheimer, Esq., a three-quarter 
length with a background of deep grey to brown, strikes 
us as being wholly satisfactory in character and tone. 
It is sombre ; the dark, clean-shorn young man wears 
a black suit relieved only by a buff waistcoat, and that 
most picturesque of dress revivals, a white stock. The 
left hand resting on a table is nervously drawn. We 
find in this a fine portrait, and one in which the artist 
has triumphed over his own technique. There is 
one other, that of the Duchess of Portland, in 
Gallery VI., which is only less interesting in 
itself than by virtue of its position ; for it hangs pendant 
to M. Carolus-Duran’s ‘‘ Mrs. Charles S. Henry,” being 
separated therefrom by a big Napier Hemy. The 
French painter’s modelling is soft, one might almost 
say tame, by comparison, and we are left to admire 
mainly in his work the exquisite silvery whiteness of a 
filmy skirt. The strongest colour in Mr. Sargent’s 
Duchess is that of her radiant crimson cloak ; but the 
whole is charming, more feminine than many others he 
has done, above all, the virile development of the 
elder painter’s gentler art. Not very often do we have 
occasion to congratulate the Academy on an adroit 
piece of hanging, but the juxtaposition of these two 
pictures by two prominent artists in such close relation 
to each other is full of the deepest instruction. 


Messrs. Shannon and Herkomer among the 
portrait-painters, Messrs. Dicksee, Tuke, Stanhope 
Forbes and Sir Edward Poynter among those who 
contribute important subject pictures, Messrs. Alfred 
East and Arnesby Brown among the landscapists, need 
alone detaian us in this first review. It is a catholic 
selection, seeing that all save one belong to the elect; 
yet in the circumstances it is the only possible one, 
because, truth to tell, whosoever’s year it may 
be at the Academy, it is certainly not that of the 
outsiders. Broadly speaking, poveity of execution and 
poverty of thought appear more than ever to have 
been the qualification for admittance, and the 
majority of those who exhibit by right hardly 
supply the deficiency. Onthe other side Mr. J. J. 
Shannon has rarely produced a picture of more 
native sweetness than his portrait of Lady Marjorie 
Manners. The delicacy of a pure complexion, the 
auburn of beautiful hair, the whiteness of a young 
throat are here ; she is wearing a simple dinner dress 
of black, with red roses at the breast; subtle is the 
flattery suggested by the atrocious but adoring bull- 
dog that she fondles. From this, which hangs in 
Gallery III., we turn with regret, to find that in 
Gallery V. there is—well—a portrait of Mr. Phil May 
by the same artist. Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘ The Earl of 
Albemarle,” also in the third room, comes next. A 
khaki portrait this, three-quarter length, with the sub- 
ject standing hat in hand, firmly modelled, without a 
suspicion of tightness ; the canvas ranks high even in 
an exhibition that contains Sargents and Shannons. 
Mr. Dicksee again does himself justice in his fine 
interpretation of ‘‘ La belle dame sans merci.” "His 
rendering, however, is almost too poetic, too 


full of colour, too palpitating with light; one 
wonders what it would look like outside the 
Academy. It lacks that touch of austerity which sat 
so well on the ‘‘Two Crowns”; the soul of his 
inspiration is, as it were, laid bare to the “gallery,” 
and this is not quite what one would expect from an 
artist of Mr. Dicksee’s intense refinement. Yet it is a 
perfect idyll, a glory of golden hair, rose-pink drapery, 
and gleaming armour a-shine with the setting sun, 
whilst his landscape setting, notwithstanding a pre- 
Raphaelite floral foreground, comes sufficiently near 
the actual to convince. Cooler in tint, but possessing 
much naive grace, is the President’s ‘‘ Storm Nymphs.” 
Three nudes, wreckage and plunder within the cavern, 
and a ship doomed to the engulfing sea without, are 
its elements. The figures are, as usual, beautifully 
drawn and passionlessly pleasant. 


Both those West-country artists, Messrs. Stanhope 
Forbes and Henry Tuke, send work that is more or less 
refreshing. The roadside episode embodied in the 
former’s twilight ‘‘ Lighting-up Time” has a taste of 
genuine sentiment which we had sometime thought 
the artist anxious to suppress. Filled, too, with the 
suggestion of summer heat is his ‘‘ Chadding in 
Mount’s Bay,” a composition of sun-tanned boys and 
girls fishing from a boat. But we welcome more greedily 
signs of the reawakening of Mr. Tuke ; and may his be 
not merely a spasmodic effort! The first picture by 
this artist that we see is ‘‘ The Run Home,” showing a 
race between half-raters, which have either rounded 
or are rounding a vessel anchored in middle dis- 
tance. The forepart of the canvas is almost filled 
by the stern half, including the well and the crew, of 
one of these little boats as it skims towards the 
spectator, whilst the vision of its bow and sails is cut 
off by the lower border of the frame. Seen through a 
cool pleinairist atmosphere of Mr. Tuke’s own, and 
restful in its scheme of greys and blues, this work is 
daringly drawn, and skilfully effective in its results ; the 
faces and positions of the three lads in or athwart the 
boat are alike splendidly natural. So, when we arrive 
in one of the later galleries before the same painter’s 
‘*Ruby, Gold and Malachite,” we are already pre- 
pared to admire. And truly this study of bathing 
boys is admirable in form, colour, and arrange- 
ment, regarded not only as a_ piece of 
realism, but as a poetic harmony of crystalled 
rock, transparent emerald waters, and idealised boy- 
hood ; we can still see something over the heads of Mr. 
Tuke’s portraits. Finally, there are the landscapists 
we have mentioned. Elegance is the principal quality 
of ‘*The Valley of the Lambourne,” the first of Mr. 
East’s four that we come across, brilliancy that of his 
autumnal ‘‘ Morning Sunshine,” in Gallery V. The 
former, however, is flat, even for this painter of flat 
planes of colour, whilst in the latter, despite a beautiful 
interpretation of a mottled sky, there is an unaccus- 
tomed effort to heighten the effect, and so to popularise 
and cheapen the picture, by the introduction of 
manifold spots of colour. Again, ‘‘An Idyll of 
Como,” with its consonant figures, savours slightly 
of French romanticism—as if the delicate individual- 
ism of the artist needed to borrow aught from 
Watteau or Lancret! Gallery XI. contains a pano- 
ramic view of Gibraltar from Algeciras, which we like 
the best of his this year’s output, but on the whole he 
is a trifle disappointing. There are two canvases by 
Mr. Arnesby Brown. That entitled ‘‘ The River Bank ” 
leaves little to be desired. As a rule, we dislike 
‘‘rainbow” pictures, and there is a rainbow in this. 
But the whole composition of reeds and cattle and a 
flat country is so pleasantly redundant with light and 
colour, so full of air, and so frankly treated, that we 
are content to waive what may be, after all, a literal 
prejudice, 


F. J. M. 
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RELIGIO LAICI.* 


“THIS is a very pleasing book which, although not 

the work, as its title might import, of a layman, 
is yet written by an Anglican clergyman in whom, to 
use his own language, ‘‘ the layman is not completely 
obliterated.” Mr. Beeching is not, as are too many of 
his cloth, unmindful of our burdens ; he is no stranger 
to our tastes, or uncomfortable in our society. 

How many ways there are of approaching a great 
historical institution like the Church of England as by 
law established! Confine your glance, restrict your 
reading, and you may, without fairly exposing yourself 
to the charge of distorting facts, spend your days 
in an atmosphere of love and liking or of dis- 
like and suspicion. There is no better test of 
a true sectarian than the presence or absence of 
an aversion to become acquainted with the spiritual 
significance of those societies or associations of 
men to which you do not chance to belong. How hard 
it is to persuade a good Protestant to read Lingard’s 
history or Father Bridgett’s Zzfe of Blessed Thomas 
More, or to induce a sturdy Baptist or Independent to 
turn over the pages of Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy 
or the Life of Good Bishop Ken, whilst it is often well- 
nigh impossible to get a modern Anglican to enter into 
the lives of the early Dissenters recorded so faithfully 
by Calamy. Such reading makes them all in turn un- 
easy. It is one of the first signs of an emancipated 
intelligence striving to be free when a boy of a studious 
habit becomes dissatisfied with his father’s one-sided 
library, and seeks elsewhere cognoscere rerum causas. 

Mr. Beeching has the true temper of the man who 
wants to know, and though in this book he is specially 
concerned with his own Church, and is, therefore, at 
times compelled to be antagonistic to other modes of 
thought, the reader feels himself throughout in the 
hands of a just man, who when he seeks light draws 
up instead of pulling down his blinds. 

The second essay is entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
English Church, as Exhibited in the Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century,” and begins thus : ‘‘ Many people 
must have felt that there is about the best religious 
writings of the Church of England a tone and temper 
proper to it, and distinguishable from those of other 
communions.” 

One would need to be better read than is the 
present writer in the literature of the pre-Reformation 
Church of England to be able of his own knowledge to 
endorse this statement, for the difference in style and 
substance between the writings of the Church of 
England before and after the Reformation is so great 
that to compare them either with each other or with 
those of the Roman communion would be a task beyond 
my reach. 

The tone and temper most’ people must feel does 
belong in a peculiar measure to the best religious 
writings of the Church of England dates from Laud, 
whom many regard as the real Father of the Anglican 
Church we see to-day. At all events, if it was not 
Laud, it was after Laud that we can recognise for our- 
selves, breathing and stirring in the land, a tone and 
temper indicative of something real and distinctive as 
well as impressive and charming. Mr. Beeching is a 
great admirer of Hooker, whom he regards as “‘ repre- 
senting the special genius of the Church of England,” 
for which he claims ‘‘ a breadth of view, a devotion to 
truth wherever found, and a faith in right reason which 
sharply distinguish her from Puritanism on the one side 
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and Romanism onthe other.” Mr. Beeching (in whom, 
as we have noticed, ‘‘the layman is not wholly oblite- 
rated”) loves Hooker for his ‘‘larger humanity,” and 
delights (following Walton), to picture him tending his 
few ‘‘ sheep in the common field while he reads the Odes 
of Horace.” From the layman’s point of view Hooker is 
certainly pleasanter to contemplate than little Laud pre- 
siding over the Star Chamber, but from the Churchman’s 
point of view, a careful reader of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
will hardly deny that its author goes very near to denying 
the principles which enabled Laud to reconstruct the 
Ecclesiastical coach. 

However this may be, the spirit to which Mr. Beech- 
ing refers is undoubtedly exemplified in many of the 
divines of the seventeenth century, in Andrewes, in 
Jackson, in Herbert, in Hammond, in Sanderson. 

But what became of this spirit at the Revolution ? 
It became schismatical and ran a line of Bishops of its 
own. Hickes, Wagstaffe, Collier, Hawes, Spinkes, 
Brett, Smith, Gordon, were all consecrated to the 
Episcopal office, and presided over the Church of 
the Non-Jurors. It is a hard thing to run a schism, 
and despite the piety, primitive devotion, enormous 
learning and sound logical position of the Non-Jurors 
they made but a poor show, and came to an ignominious 
end. They were the true Churchmen, but somehow 
God forgot them and they fell—to rise again in 1833. 
The Oxford Tractarians and the Puseyites were a 
reincarnation of the Non-Jurors, and for along while 
it seemed as if no better fate awaited them. Dr. Pusey 
lived the life of a Nonconformist. Time, however, has 
proved to be on their side, and the Anglican Church of 
to-day is no longer the church of Tillotson and Hoadly, 
and Paley, or evenof Tait or Thirlwall, but of Sancroft 
of Kettlewell, of Law and Brett. 

Whether Mr. Beeching can discover in the best 
religious writings of the Church of England of his own 
times that breadth of view, that devotion to truth 
wherever found, that faith in right reason which so de- 
lights him with Hooker, he does not say. There is 
certainly much that is remarkable in the Church writ- 
ings of to-day, but whether they betoken any unity of 
spirit, any grasp of reality, any permanence of posses- 
sion, is doubtful. They seem to be diverted into 
different channels—there is the frank Romanism 
(minus the Pope) of Lord Halifax and his friends, the 
vague Hegelianism of the younger clergy, and the 
cheerful, semi-socialistic opportunism of those who 
a quarter of a century ago would have been Broad 
Churchmen, but who are now content under the influ- 
ences of the hour to profess High Church principles. 

In his admirable essay on Donne, Mr. Beeching 
gives battle to both Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. Mr. Stephen handles his authors 
with great freedom, and plays upon them with the 
garden hose of a refreshing common sense. It is a 
vigorous pastime and interesting to watch, but the re- 
sult on delicate constitutions is not always satisfactory ; 
and we are grateful to Mr. Beeching for rescuing and 
seeking to restore some of Donne’s figures of speech 
from Mr. Stephen’s hydropathy. Mr. Gosse’s method 
of ‘‘scientific biography” is very different from Mr. 
Stephen’s cold water cure—but it also is somewhat alien 
to the habits of mind and modes of expression of a 
seventeenth century pietist and penitent. It is always 
impossible to do more than sympathetically approximate 
to the true character of a dead man ; and I, for my part, 
cordially agree with Mr. Beeching that Walton ‘‘ was a 
person capable of painting Donne’s portrait,” and that 
he has done so after a fashion which at least gives us 
occasional glimpses of the faulty man he knew and loved. 
We have no saints in our calendar, only sinners. 

In his last essay Mr. Beeching deals with the thorny 
subject of the Church and Elementary Education, and 
in it he writes frankly as a denominationalist. He would, 
of course, wish every parent to be a member of the 
English Church, but if he is not that, let him be some- 
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thing else, let him be ‘‘ attached” to some society. 
This is not quite a layman’s view. There is such a 
thing as a Christianity ‘‘ unattached.” 

Mr. Beeching puts his case very fairly, but he omits 
one thing, which, in the opinion of many Nonconformists 
of all hues, differentiates the case of 1870 from the case 
of 1902. To-day Nonconformists believe (they may be 
mistaken) that the Church of England, acting through 
its most devoted clergy, is bent upon a_ great 
missionary enterprise at the expense of the public funds ; 
that enterprise being the teaching of the children who 
attend public elementary schools, and of whose parents 
it can be predicated that they were christened in a 
parish church, the whole cycle of High Church doctrine ; 
and notably the exclusive authority within England of 
the English Church, the apostolical succession of her 
clergy, the divine appointment of Bishops, the mys- 
terious operation of all the Sacraments, and the sin 
of schism. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to pretend that 
the actual parents wish their children to be taught these 
things, for nine out of ten have never heard of any of 
them; but, being members of the Church, by virtue of 
their baptism these are the things they ought to wish 
their children to be taught ! 

In my belief it is impossible to teach these things 
with any effect in the secularised atmosphere of a Pro- 
testant school-house, but thealarm is natural. Non- 
conformists are to-day readers of the Church newspapers, 
and they judge for themselves from the letters from the 
clergy published from time to time in those seldom 
edifying organs, what the intentions of the clergy are ; 
reading what they do read, who need wonder that they 
become alarmed ? 

Until this point is grasped, the situation will not 
be realised or the fury of the strife, shortly to begin, 
correctly estimated. 

It is all very well to say, as Mr. Beeching does, 
that parents have a right to insist that their children, 
if they are taught religion at all, shall be taught the 
religion they themselves profess. But what is the 
religion professed by a working man who has been 
baptised and married in his parish church? The 
Romanist answers the question, ‘* What religious 
teaching do you wish your children to receive?” by 
saying, ‘‘1 wish my children taught what the priests of 
my Church think fit.” Will a Protestant return this 
answer? Does he wish his child taught to say ‘‘ Hail 
Mary”? And yet there are schools of the Anglican 
Church shortly to be maintained out of the rates where 
such teaching is given. 

It is a miserable dispute, but it will be disputed for 
many a long day unless some control over the religious 
teaching in Church of England schools is vested some- 
where where it can be reached. The Bishops are no 
use, for they are not obeyed even when they can be jn- 
duced to speak, nor can Protestants be expected to 
place confidence in the Bishops of the present dispen- 
Sation. 


A. B. 





DIFFICULTIES WHICH WILL CONFRONT US 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By AN OFFICER FROM THE FRONT. 


DO not think that the position of affairs in the two 
_new colonies has ever been realised by the English 
public. What I am most anxious to make clear is that 
we have a work before us, even if peace be declared 





to-morrow, which will tax to the highest pitch 
the administrative ability of the Empire. There is no 
case here of ‘‘ worrying through,” as we are told the 
army has done, for the effects of every false move must 
in the administrative sphere be infinite. The loss of a 
battle is comparatively a small loss, because we have a 
large population to draw on for recruits, and numbers 
must tell in the end. On the other hand, the errors of 
maladministration which we commit cannot be corrected 
by numbers, and for many decades the Dutch will be in 
numerical superiority to us in voting power. A wise 
Government would in this case—and I fancy this is 
axiomatic—-attempt while and after conquering the 
Boers to convert them to a feeling of loyalty, or at the 
least respect, for our institutions. It is sufficiently 
obvious that up to the present time we have not 
imbued them with this feeling of respect. An 
officer said to me in Cape Colony: ‘‘We have 
not yet impressed the Boers by our arms because 
our armies are too many, and we have not yet impressed 
them as to our justice because there is too little of it.” 
That is just the case. There is too little organisation, 
too little uniformity, to inspire a race such as the Dutch 
with respect. We have up to now, in the mind of the 
average Dutchman, gained nothing by this war; we 
have not inspired them with respect for the intelligence 
of our soldiery, though he respects their bravery, and he 
has not seen much of British justice, because we have 
given him no uniform rule. 

To obtain, however, a vivid idea of the position of 
affairs in respect to the settlement of the country 
under British rule and the difficulties we must 
expect to meet after peace is declared we will give 
a concrete instance. To do so I must assume the 
position of the average Boer who has been, say, for 
an average time a prisouer in our hands at St. Helena 
or Ceylon. It must be remembered that he commenced 
this war with a strong bias against us and our institu- 
tions, that he looked upon the Englishman as an 
inconvenient alien whose business he hated, because 
in South Africa the Englishman is generally a trader, 
and he fought against us and incidentally lost many 
a comrade in the field, which, though this may be 
counted as all in the day’s work, nevertheless, leaves 
some bitterness behind. That racial animosity is 
caused by inevitable loss in the field may be illustrated 
by aremark of an English colonel to me. I had-been 
defending the rural Boers as good fellows, strong, 
religious and ordinarily industrious. The colonel 
retorted, ‘I cannot see how you can stick up for them, 
seeing how many of our friends they have shot.” 

But to come to the Boer prisoner returning from 
Ceylon, and let us see what he will find. His farm, 
the farm which his father or his grandfather had 
cut his way to through a horde of savages, 
which this ancestor had developed from a wild prairie 
into at least a fairly profitable property, which he 
considers has been made by the gallantry and industry 
of his forebears agd his own, which in his exile he has 
cherished as the dearest place on earth, is now a mass 
of cinders. It is burnt beyond recognition, and all that 
it contained is destroyed. The Boer had when he left, 
say, a wife, a sister who lived with him, and a family of 
average numbers, perhaps six children. Out of these 
eight people, according to the statistics which bear on 
the matter, he ought to find at most five left, namely, 
one adult and four children. He will go to Bloemfon- 
tein or Bethulie to find the remnant of his household, 
and he will be welcomed in a tent in which they all 
dwell, and living at least a life which is certainly 
unnatural to them. It is reasonable to suppose that 
he will ask why his house has been burnt and his 
family, who were non-combatants, brought into the 
concentration camp, and he will be told that it was 
through the exigencies of war. What military 
exigencies, he will possibly demand, and the reply 
will be, British. He will then conclude that we were 
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unable—I am taking his view, it must be remembered 
—to beat his comrades without taking an exceptional 
measure against the non-combatant population. He 
will be told by his continental friends that such a 
measure as this was not deemed necessary in any 
modern war, either in the Crimea, the Austro-Prussian 
war, the Franco-German, or the Russo-Turkish, and 
that this action of ours has deprived him of his house, 
around which many associations clustered, his cattle 
and sheep, his horses, his furniture, two of his children, 
and his wife, or sister. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is the position 
of affairs which the average burgher will find when he 
returns home, and it is only common sense to believe 
that he will not become an admirer of the British 
Constitution. In Society I am confronted by an easy 
optimism which says in dulcet tones, that happily the 
war is now nearly over, that the country will soon 
settle down under British rule, and, well, my dear Lady 
Jones, shall we go and play ping-pong? Such a nice 
game! 

I do not know what has come over us, but 


either because the people of England read little 
seriously or are so versatile in their tastes, or 
have been brought up on paragraphic literature, 


or for one or all of these reasons, they certainly now 
seem to be incapable of taking a really serious view 
of anything, or of concentrating their thoughts 
upon such a problem as we have before us. I 
have left a country of desolation, literally harried 
by fire and sword, where English soldiers and Dutch 
people are eaten up by disease caused by a lack of 
sanitary precautions, where a child army is being sent 
out to replace men acclimatised and matured in war, 
and I return to hear people openly declare themselves 
bored with South Africa. 

My desire in placing before the English people 
the grave difficulties before us is to reawaken the 
interest of the educated classes in the problem of the 
settlement. The wise man who has made a mistake 
will recognise the fault and learn by it, but Solomon 
himself could not put things straight if he did not know 
they had gone awry. In England either people do not 
know what has happened, or, what I hope is not the case, 
they do not want to know. Someone has said that ping- 
pong has now replaced pom-pom as a national interest. 
I most urgently hope that this is a libel, for it is too 
closely analogous to be pleasant to the musical achieve- 
ments of an emperor when his capital was in flames. 
We have been repeatedly told that the question of 
South Africa is an Imperial one and not alocal one. If 
that be so, then let us view it in a broad and Imperial 
manner, putting all our ability and manhood into the 
final settlement of this problem, for if we do not we shall 
infallibly lose the colonies, and those loyai Dutch and 
English who have suffered much more than would be 
believed, and those national Dutch who have bravely 
fought us, and whose many sufferings have been 
unnecessary, will be allied against us in the day of 
reckoning. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Tue Daily News in its obituary notice of Bret Harte, 
by far the best that I have yet read, tells the story 
of the reception of his first book, which was a short 
anthology of Californian poetry. So much that had 
been sent him had to be omitted that when the 
modest little volume made its appearance there was a 
chorus of invective from the critics whose contributions 


had been rejected. Bret Harte himself gave the 
following as a ‘‘ tempered” version of one notice of his 
work : 

“The hogwash and ‘ purp ’-stuff ladled out from the slop 
bucket of Messrs. —— and Co., of 'Frisco, by some lop- 
eared Eastern apprentice, and called A Compilation of Cali- 
Jornian Verse, might be passed over, so far as criticism goes. 
A club in the hands of any able-bodied citizen of Red Dog 
and a steamboat ticket to the Bay, cheerfully contribute 
from this office, would be all sufficient. But when an im- 
ported greenhorn dares to call his flapdoodle mixture ‘ Cali- 
fornian,’ it is an insult to the State that has produced the 
gilted ‘ Yellow Hammer,’ whose lofty flights have, trom time 
to time, dazzled our readers in the columns of the /ay 
Hawk. That this complacent editorial jackass, browsing 
among the docks and thistles which he has served up in this 
volume, should make no allusion to California’s greatest 
bard, is rather a confession of his idiocy than a slur upon 
the genius of our esteemed contributor.” 


Bret Harte experienced the truth of the saying, 
‘* A prophet hath no honour in his own country.” The 
Luck of Roaring Camp was written for the Overland 
Monthly, of which he himself was editor. To begin with, 
a lady on the staff of the magazine revolted against it on 
the ground of its impropriety. Bret Harte, however, 
insisted upon printing it, but, as he said himself after- 
wards, ‘the ‘Luck’ depended for its recognition in 
California upen its success elsewhere.” “ The local Press 
received it coolly on the secular side and with a frenzy 
of anathema and excommunication on the religious,” 
and it was only when all the rest of America and 
the English-speaking world besides had acclaimed its 
author that California reluctantly acknowledged her 
own prophet. 





Tue resignation by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick of his post 
as senior tutor at Corpus will be an irreparable loss to 
that college, only mitigated by the fact that he will still 
lecture in the College Hall as Reader in Greek to the 
University of Oxford. Having overworked himself for 
twenty-two years in every interest of the college, yet 
never found too weary to fight the battle of new ideas in 
a Conservative University, or to revive the fainting 
spirits of University Liberals in evil times, as he directed 
their ardour in more prosperous days, he has at 
length earned the right to bespeak for himself 
some little leisure for the cultivation of his own 
tastes and interests. We understand that, among 
other things, he proposes to write a memoir of his 
brother Henry, who died last year, and we wish that 
he could be persuaded to revise and publish his college 
lectures on the Greek poets and on Virgil. His own 
manner, alike as lecturer and as tutor, are unfortu- 
nately incommunicable, and can only live in the 
memory of those who were fortunate enough to 
be up in his reign. It is true that Mr. Sidg- 
wick, like kis brother, was a scholar of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge; both were presidents of the Union and 
fellows of their college, which they resigned in order to 
bring the question of religious tests to a head. On his 
way to Oxford he tarried at Rugby, his old school, for 
some years as an assistant master. After living in 
Oxford thrice as long as in Cambridge, Mr. Sidgwick, 
I believe, is amused to be still regarded as a ‘*‘ Cam- 
bridge man”; but certainly the quality of his scholar- 
ship is one rather associated with a Cambridge type of 
past days. How eagerly it has been absorbed in 
Oxford may be gathered from the following extract 
from a letter written to the Manchester Guard’an. 


‘* 1] am surprised that so little public reference has 
been made to this partial retirement of a man who is 
certainly one of the very ablest teachers and most ardent 
educationists of the day. But it is perhaps in keeping 


with Arthur Sidgwick’s character and career that 
his work should pass without notice or lauda- 


tion. No man has been a more persistent worker 
for education and other good causes, and no one has 
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been more indifferent to name or position. . . . . 
His gifts as a teacher were, I think, as much natural 
as acquired. What distinguished him from all others 
whom I have known was his power of laying his mind 
alongside that of the pupil. Most of my instructors 
in Greek and Latin showed me, correctly enough, no 
doubt, what I ought to have written. Sidgwick showed 
me how I could have written it. Just a touch here and 
a word altered there, and behold! my poor halting 
sentence was one worthy of Demosthenes or Cicero. 
You can imagine the stimulating effect on the learner 
of such a transformation. My classics are fading, but 
the memory of this method remains as, to me, the 
summit of the teacher’s art—incommunicable, no doubt, 
inits subtle perfections, but based on an idea which is 
plain enough, and surely the foundation of all sound 
teaching.” 


Wuat has become of the ‘‘ boy poet,” Curtis, who 
was so much advertised six or seven years ago? He 
was then fifteen years of age, and was working in a 
factoryin the East Endof London. Asa result of columns 
that were devoted to his achievements in the London 
papers, a gentleman came forward and offered to 
provide for his education for three years. Curtis 
would now be twenty-two, and if his rather thin stream 
of poetic genius has survived the effects of that 
education, it is time we were hearing of him again. I 
was not greatly impressed at the time by his writings. 
Any public schoolboy of his age who had been trained 
to write Greek and Latin verses could have beaten him 
in power of expression. But there was something 
behind the crude lines and threadbare metaphors which 
seemed to show that he had in him a spark of the poetic 
fire which might possibly be blown into a flame. I 
quote the concluding lines of his ‘‘ Farewell to the 
Factory” : 

For then I saw more life and change 
Than ever I shall meet 
When treading in a way that’s strange 
Unto my boyish feet. 
I say farewell, and everywhere 
I go I'll bring to mind 
With love the friends I met with there— 
Mirthful and gay and kind. 
It is not as good as Shakespeare. It is not even as 
good as Alfred Austin. But it was considered good 
enough at the time it was written for a good deal of 
gush in various journals of reputation. Curtis ought 
to be capable of doing better work by this time, and it 
is curious that nothing further has been heard of him. 
Perhaps he writes under an assumed name. Perhaps 
he writes anonymously. Perhaps he is the author of 
An Englishwoman's Love Letters. 





A RECENTLY suggested quotation from Holy Writ for 
the manifesto of a Liberal club, ‘“‘ The liberal deviseth 
liberal things,” has reminded me of a conversation that 
was once reported to me between a Norfolk clergyman 
and one of his parishioners, a farmer whose hostility to 
the Church was only equalled by his affection for his 
rector. It was on the eve of a parliamentary election, 
and the parson meeting the farmer said, ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose you are going to vote Liberal?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
farmer, “I read a lot about the Liberals in the Bible, 
but I don’t seenawth’n about the Conservatives. Youcan’t 
get round that, sir, can you now?” ‘* Well,” replied 
the rector, ‘I read a lot about church in the Bible, but 
I've never come across a mention of the word chapel.” 
This argument so impressed the farmer that he had to 
go home and think it over, with what result I never 
heard. But if he had possessed a Concordance, and 
made use of it, he might have found the word chapel, 
which occurs just once. It is in the book of the Prophet 
Amos: ‘* But prophesy not again any more at Bethel : 
for it is the king’s chapel and it is the king’s court.” 


M. 


FROM ABROAD. 
THE ZANARDELLI CABINET. 


ELDOM have more strenuous efforts been put forth 
sudderly to overthrow a Cabinet than those continu- 
ally made by the different shades of Conservatives against 
the Zanardelli Ministry, which has, in their eyes, the 
unpardonable sin of being, as I said in a former letter, an 
experiment in democratic government. However, the 
hurry and anger of their adversaries is just what has so 
far saved the Government, which succeeded in rallying about 
themselves almost all the forces of the groups which are 
inspired by principles of true liberty. 

A kind of conspiracy was organised to take the 
Government by surprise, in which the Conservatives were 
helped, on one side by the Clericals, who strongly oppose 
the men now in power on account of the proposed Divorce 
Bill, and on the other by the influence of that section of 
the Court party which gathers about the Queen-Mother, 
Margherita, who during the entire reign of King Humbert 
—according to what has been often repeated without con- 
tradiction—prevented the advent of Signor Zanardelli to 
power as Premier, because she disliked his democratic and 
anti-clerical ideas. This league, once discovered, only had 
the effect of showing to the members of the Left and 
Extreme Left what a danger a desertion of the present 
Ministers would represent, as it would take the peninsula 
back to the famous régimes of General Pelloux and Signor 
Crispi. 

So the Cabinet had in the Chamber a majority of 
g2 votes, a figure they would certainly not have reached 
without the attempt made by their enemies to crush them. 
In that majority are not included the votes of about twenty 
Republicans, who made declarations of their implicit 
adhesion to the Ministry, but said they abstained in order 
to give the Government the opportunity of proving that 
they can rule even without the support of the groups which 
are hostile to the existing institutions. In fact, subtracting 
from the majority the votes of about thirty Socialists there 
still remains a surplus of sixty, which, however, would be 
reduced to scarcely forty should all Republicans and Social- 
ists pass to the Opposition. 

The Reactionaries hoped that their failure in the 
Chamber might be counterbalanced by a victory in the 
Senate, which, even if it did not oblige the Cabinet to 
resign, would open a conflict between the two Legislative 
powers. However, this attempt also was not fortunate, as 
the Cabinet pulled through. They had, it is true, a majority 
of only five votes, but, given the Conservative atmosphere 
of the Senate, this is a noticeable victory. Still more 
than these votes, the discussion which preceded them over 
the direction given to the whole home policy, has been 
important and highly instructive, as it has shown up the 
fear of the Conservatives, their reluctance to grant even 
the most just claims of the working men, and their desire 
to seize power again and use it in the service of their 
interests, while the Cabinet has expounded a programme 
of entirely modern and progressive principles. Signor 
Giolitti, Minister of the Interior, has demonstrated that 
Italy is going through a great social movement in which 
all workmen participate, and that this movement may be 
considered as a consequence of obligatory education, and 
the right to vote, granted to all those who are of age and 
know how to read and write, education giving them the 
knowledge of their rights, while the vote is the arm by 
which to acquire them. “ The classes of the people,” said 
the Minister, “demand a better condition of life, and no- 
thing else, their great strength consisting in this, that they 
have reason in asking for and pretending to it.” The Minister 
went on to prove that the movement has no political 
character, but is exclusively economic, as all which is 
claimed is an augmentation of wages, a diminution in the 
hours of work, and an amelioration of the different con- 
ditions of labour. Signor Giolitti showed his foresignt when 
speaking of the numerous strikes which have taken 
place within a year, and which are characteristic of the 
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general awakening of the working classes in the peninsula ; 
he predicted that they will continue this year and go on 
for some time to come, as it is a question of millions of 
men, the great majority of the country, who want to 
improve their circumstances, and no human force can, 
in justice, prevent their reaching their object. The 
Government think that if they continue the attitude 


followed up to the present, 7.¢., that of protect- 
ing with impartiality all legitimate interests of what- 
ever class of citizens, the movement will continue 


to be peaceful and will end by largely contribut- 
ing to the general prosperity of the nation. To this 
policy a larger majority has practically adhered than that 
represented by the ninety-two votes in the Chamber, as 
the twenty Republicans who abstained endorse it in sub- 
stance. If, therefore, another conspiracy of the Conserva- 
tives should in the end succeed in a secret vote, the Cabinet, 
strong in its avowed majority in the Chamber, would 
appeal to the people and demonstrate through general elec- 
tions whether their programme has a majority or not in 
the country. Then we should see the same league of 
Conservatives, part of the Court and even the Clericals, 
work to obtain such returns as to overthrow the Ministry. 
It is, in fact, known that, contrary to the policy followed 
until now, the Clericals, who have always tried to weaken 
the State by abstaining from political life, would partly 
directly, partly indirectly, join the electoral struggle to 
prevent a victory of the politicians favourable to divorce. 
In so doing the Clericals would therefore practically re- 
nounce what they consider a standing protest against that 
state of things which, since 1870, and the fall of the 
Temporal power, deprives the Pontiff, according to them, of 
his liberty and independence. It was in 1883 that the 
Sacred Penitentiary decided that it was “inexpedient” for 
Catholics to vote in political elections, and in 1895 
Leo XIII. confirmed the prohibition, and the von expedit 
became a Church law. A strong party among the Catho- 
lics has always fought against these orders, considering 
that they deprive them of the necessary means for making 
their opinions triumph, and of an opportunity of con- 
tributing to the government of the country. When the 
decision was first proclaimed their protests were strongly 
upheld, among others, by Cardinal Manning, who died 
three years before those orders were confirmed by the 
present Pope. 

The continuous attacks of which the Cabinet is the 
target have not prevented it from presenting Parliament 
with a considerable amount of work, which carries out the 
Liberal programme it had announced, consisting in 
schemes of law partly already approved and partly under 
discussion. One of the most important, among those ap- 
proved, is the bill establishing the rules under which women 
and children are allowed to work, which law has been insis- 
tently asked for by the Socialists, who held 250 meetings 
on the same day all over the country to push it. Now the 
women and the children of the people are in Italy tho- 
roughly protected, the law fixing from what age they can 
begin to be employed, the hours of work according to age 
and according to different occupations during the day and 
night, and giving them twenty-four consecutive hours of 
rest in a week. Among the projects which will soon be 
discussed there is that of Signor Giolitti, Minister of the 
Interior, for leaving the principal public services in the 
hands of the municipalities in order to put them outside the 
speculation of private enterprises, and in order that each 
city can better watch their regular workings, the financial 
proceeds going to the benefit of all the citizens. As most of 
the cities would not be in a position to advance the enor- 
mous capital necessary for public services, such as those of 
lighting, water-supply, trams, &c., the Government will 
loan them money for the purpose at a minimum interest, 
se that the difference between this interest and that con- 
stituting the dividends of the shareholders in the present 
companies managing the public services will represent a 
real diminution of expense for the citizens. 

SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, May 5, 1902. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MuNICcEPs. 


ASYLUMS AND THE RATES. 


Wuo ought to bear the cost of a county asylum ? 
Evidently the county and county boroughs which use 
it. But what should be the basis of their contributions ? 
Should the different contributory areas subscribe 
according to the number of lunatics they send, or 
according to their wealth and capacity to pay? The 
question is not an academic one. It has arisen in 
Lancashire, where, under the County Lunatic Asylums 
Act of 1891, the whole of the county asylums are 
managed by a joint board, and the total expenses are 
contributed annually by the county and county 
boroughs in proportion to their respective rateable 
values. Most of the county boroughs consider this 
system unfair, and are promoting a bill in Parliament 
to substitute the principle of benefit, or user, for the 
principle of ability. Let us pay, they say, according to 
the number of lunatics we send, and the cost of their 
maintenance. 


BOROUGHS AND THE BILL. 


A well-informed correspondent writes : 


“The Association of Municipal Corporations has had the 
Government's Education Bill under consideration, but it was 
felt to be so serious a matter, and one that provided for such 
sweeping changes, that the delegates felt unable to express 
an opinion on behalf of the Corporations until the latter had 
had an opportunity of considering the matter. Accordingly 
the meeting was adjourned, and a circular issued asking for 
the opinions of the various Corporations. Doubtless strong 
efforts will be made to commit the Corporations to approval 
of the principle of the measure. At the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation above referred to, while the bill was strongly criti- 
cised, general approval was expressed of Part III., which 
enables town councils to take over the work of school boards, 
but great differences of opinion existed as to whether it 
should be optional or compulsory for them to do so. Other 
points to which attention was directed were the composi- 
tion of the proposed educational committees, and the 
audit of the accounts. It was suggested that the majority 
of the educational committee should not only be appointed by, 
but consist of, members of the town council, and that the 
nomination of the co-opted members should rest with the 
council itself, and not with other bodies. With regard 
to the auditing of accounts, it was suggested that 
the system at present in force in boroughs should 
be applied to the educational work, thus getting rid of the 
Local Government Board auditor. The idea of making 
the education committee more directly in touch with the 
town council, and therefore with the ratepayers, is in the 
right direction, but the suggestion to do away with the 
Government auditor should be carefully watched. Despite 
Mr. Cockerton, the auditor has his advantages, and it is to 
be feared that the system at present in vogue in boroughs 
only guarantees that the books have been kept correctly and 
not that the money has been legally expended. The great 
need in local as well as imperial government is efficient 
control of expenditure.” 


THE LONDON WATER BILL. 


Mr. Long is clearly unwilling to accept the Com- 
mittee’s decision on the London Water Bill. At its 
meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Fitzgerald, counsel for the 
Local Government Board, announced that this decision 
‘*had been received by the Government with profound 


regret.” Lord Balfour of Burleigh, himself a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, suggested that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald meant the Local Government Board ; 


but counsel persisted. Who, then, as the Morning 
Leader inquires, form ‘‘the Government,” if a Cabinet 
Minister is not of it? Mr. Fitzgerald explained that the 
principle of the bill had been settled by the House of 
Commons, that the number of committees required 
made a large board necessary, and that no county 
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council could be allowed a majority. On Wednesday fur- 
ther evidence was offered, showing that the mayorswanted 
representation, although ordinary borough councillors 
appeared to be divided on the question. The Committee 
announced that it would consider this evidence and give 
a final decision on Monday. What that decision will be 
it is impossible to predict, but one may expect a slight 
concession to Mr. Long in the shape of a small 
increase in the number of members. Lord Llandaff, 
it may be mentioned, was himself the author of a water 
scheme, and, as a Conservative has remarked to us, 
‘‘the Government might have known that he would 
revert to his own proposal.”” Quite so, but there have 
been, unfortunately, only too many things which this 
Government ‘‘ might have known.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAMPS. 


The question what to do with the professional 
tramp has lately engaged the attention of the Guardians 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, who have devised a scheme 
which will, they maintain, if embodied in legislation, 
rid the community in a very few years of that trouble- 
some class of habitual paupers. Their proposal is that 
the State should be allowed to take charge of the chil- 
dren of any vagrant applying for relief at the casual 
wards, the contention being that a child is as essential 
to the tramp as a monkey to the organ-grinder to 
enable him to secure a comfortable living. Take away 
the main article of his stock in trade and the occupation 
of the sturdy and valiant beggar is gone; divert the 
offspring from the hereditary calling and the caste 
becomes extinct. Some check on habitual vagrancy 
exists in the additional obligations in respect of work 
and length of stay which are attached to the tramp’s 
second visit to a casual ward within the month, but this is 
easily evaded by the traveller who selects a tour which 
does not involve his putting up twice in the same place 
during the prescribed time. The guardians’ scheme 
would be expensive at the outset, but as it promises to 
have the result of applying money now spent on the 
maintenance of able-bodied vagabonds to the education 
of their reclaimed children, it would seem to be worth a 
trial. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN EcyptT. 


In Egypt there are now twenty-four municipalities 
on the Indian model, and Lord Cromer thinks that on 
the whole ‘‘ the first steps in the direction of local self- 
government have been attended with results as favour- 
able as could reasonably be expected.” All these towns, 
however, with the exception of Mansourah, depend 
upon the Egyptian Government for their revenue. 
Mansourah has shown remarkable spirit. We quote 
from Lord Cromer’s report : 


“The case of Mansourah is exceptional. Rather more 
than three years ago the inhabitants of this town voluntarily 
imposed on themselves a tax to supplement the Govern- 
ment grant. In 1901 the total receipts amounted to 
£E7,320, of which £E2,750 was contributed by the 
the Government; the balance of £E4,570 was derived 
from the voluntary tax. The first period of three years, for 
which the inhabitants engaged themselves, expired on 
November 15, 1901. It was a matter of some interest to 
kuow whether they had been sufficiently satisfied with their 
experience to feel justified in engaging themselves afresh. 
Not only is this the case, but the budgetary provision for 
1902 amounts to no less than £E10,400. The future of 
Mansourah is, therefore, insured for a further period of 
at least three years. 

‘‘] am informed that the inhabitants of Fayoum and 
Tantah have recently expressed a desire for the introduc- 
tion of the Mansourah system into their towns.” 


We should like to hear more about this voluntary tax ? 
Is it a rate ? 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ]} 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SETTLERS IN RHODESIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—There is a great deal of talk about British emi- 
gration to South Africa, and there seems to be a general 
disposition in some quarters to talk of Rhodesia as an agri- 
cultural country. It is often forgotten in such dis- 
cussions that the ridiculously lavish concessions of 
hundreds of square miles squandered on Tom, Dick, 
and Harry when the policy of those who sat at the 
helm in those early days was to get capital into the country 
no matter how, have left but comparatively few desirable 
holdings ; the best land is, as it were, “locked up,” and 
only obtainable at rentals often exorbitantly high, when 
one bears in mind that the soil—every inch of it—is virgin. 

There is, however, another and for the moment more 
important question to be met, the one of first “ catching 
your hare”: Where is the future Rhodesian to come from ? 

That there are settlers already occupied in farming 
Rhodesian lands, and doing so with some moderate degree 
of success, is true (those who occur to my mind, by the 
way, being Scotch, Irish, and Colonial), yet is their 
number so small as to be barely appreciable when spread 
over so vast an area of country as the two combined pro- 
vinces cover. The Younger Son is always with us, and has 
contributed his quota in the way of an object lesson as to 
how the thing should not be done—it seems to me, in 
fact, and from a strictly impartial point of view, that if it 
be merely a question of using this land as a dumping 
ground for failures, England has made a very fair start 
that way in Rhodesia. It seems, however, hardly 
likely that men of the farming class, whose interests are 
already firmly rooted in the home soil, will expatriate them- 
selves in the cause of Empire, in order to begin life anew 
amidst unfamiliar surroundings and upon subtropical land. 
The chance with its attendant hopes and fears and climatic 
strain upon a white man’s constitution is one the 
sons of English farmers should, and would hail with 
enthusiasm were the “love of the land” left in them, 
but it is not. They have been weaned from Mother Earth 
more and more with each succeeding generation, so that 
the Englishman, of whatever class he be, will, as he has 
hitherto always done on going out to South Africa in 
search of a living, instinctively and invariably seek the 
township, whence, if he fails, he may drift out to the way- 
side stores, practically liquor-shanties, and here even, rather 
than cultivate the soil at his very door, he will subsist on 
canned vegetables or buy his greenstuff from the coolie, 
the much-despised “ Banian trader.” On the other hand, 
where a fruitful spot is discovered, or the store-table is 
gladdened by a wholesome dish of fresh vegetables, the 
boss as often as not turns out to be a Scandinavian. 

In fact, there would seem to be little idea in this 
country of how readily Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
take to African soil, as also the beneficial results accruing 
from their settlement. These men seem to possess the 
very grit, backbone, and hardy common-sense, coupled with 
a dogged determination to get on, so conspicuously lack- 
ing in the average Rhodesian, who would seem to “ mouch 
about” with a vague idea of—with the aid of whisky and 
soda—some day “ striking the reef.” The colonising pro- 
pensities of the present-day Scandinavian have, by the way, 
been alluded to by Mr. J. W. Cross, in, if I may say so, a 
most remarkably able and lucid article on “ Capital and 
Labour” in this month’s Nineteenth Century. Mr. Cross 
also draws attention to the Italian element, and here I may 
say that while in Rhodesia in ’97 I met an Italian gentle- 
man whose strong desire was that a colony of Lombards 
should be induced to settle on the soil in order to promote 
irrigation. What the labours of this particular race have 
accomplished in the arid lands of the Argentine is well 
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known, and equally beneficial results would doubtless 
accrue in Rhodesia were a system of scientific irrigation 
carried out, water being abundant almost everywhere, even 
if non-apparent on the surface. The Lombard race, more- 
over, has from time immemorial been an agricultural people 
par excellence, an intimate acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of the soil would seem wherever they go to cling 
to them as a birthright. Here, therefore, again is a pro- 
mising but non-English candidate for “ equal rights ” south 
of the Zambesi, one who, moreover, has the additional 
pull over Northerners in that he is inured to the strain of 
labour in severe heat, and he is also frugal, sober, and 
thrifty. 

And having just alluded to Mr. Cross’s vitally interest- 
ing article, you will, perhaps, allow me space, Sir, to say a 
word of warning to such as may in their ignorance of the 
colonies be carried away by the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s 
ill-timed enthusiasm. In an article on Female Emigration 
(also in this month’s Nineteenth Century), Mrs. E. Cecil 
calls upon all and sundry of her own sex to go forth, as- 
suring them that they are wanted, and that money is to 
be made, though the life may be a little hard at first, or 
words to that effect. Anything more harmful than this 
perpetual dinning-in of half-digested facts by ladies— 
especially Society ladies—who have scooted through the 
country under the easiest circumstances, and with charm- 
ing docility swallowed anything they have been told, can- 
not well be conceived. Africa is and will be for a long 
while to come a country unfit for single women to fight 
their way in. As to the hitchen-gardens idea near the large 
towns—God forbid that any woman will be so mad as to 
entertain it! Let the married man bring his wife—and 
the brother his sister—it is far better for them (the men) 
that they should do so. Such women, not what Mrs. Cecil 
advocates as “the best” (we know that sort!), but adapt- 
able women, who can instinctively adjust themselves and 
their wants to the life led by their own men kind on the 
farm, at the store, or trekking through the land (we have 
known such women, too), are the women most needed.— 
Yours, &c., 





A MATABELELANDER. 


BUTTERFLIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Srr,—In Mr. Ashton Hillier’s interesting article men- 
tion is made of the occasional blowing of butterflies across 
from the continent. 

If I mistake not it was in, or about, 1875 that multi- 
tudes of painted ladies (Vanessa cardui) came across the 
Channel. From what I saw at Bournemouth there were 
tens of thousands, probably vastly more, lying dead on the 
seashore. Besides these many survived—twenty-three were 
counted on one rose bush. 

Is there any way of accounting for such a migration ? 
Is it at all common ? With regard to the diminished num- 
ber of butterflies in England has not the increased protection 
to, and encouragement of, small birds a good deal to do 
with it ? 

It seems fashionable to write to our papers and maga- 
zines on behalf of birds, as though their increase was all to 
the good—whilst those who have really given careful atten- 
tion to the subject know that the matter is so complicated 
that they hesitate to express an opinion. 

Are not small birds much rarer than in England in 
the countries in which your correspondent says beautiful 
butterflies much more abound ? 

Although long interested in birds, I grudge them the 
brilliant butterflies. 

As an instance of the difficulty of the question Birds 
v. Insects, I may mention that our household has for years 
encouraged the tomtits by feeding them through ‘he 
winter, and putting up boxes for them to build in; but we 
have no right to complain if our neighbour shoots these 
same birds because they eat his bees.—Yours, &c., 
J. MARsHALL STURGE. 


REVIEWS. 


PLATO. 
PLaTo (“ World’s Epoch Makers”). By Professor D. G. Ritchie, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


PLATONIS REPUBLICA, Recognait Joannes Burnet. 
E Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Oxonii : 


Mr. Ritcuie is troubled about the apparent incon- 
sistencies of the Platonic dialogues, and is anxious to 
show that Plato’s mind went through a development — 
alas! it is category of which at present all of us are 
slaves. If the ordinary notions of development are to 
be followed, their application breaks down wofully over 
the Laws, which is undoubtedly the work of Plato’s old 
age, and therefore Jater than the Republic. Mr. Ritchie 
accepts the ordinary view that Plato himself had not 
bated one jot of his belief in the better way of the 
Republic, but had put forth the laws as a concession to 
the weakness of men’s hearts. Yet if we are to take the 
theory of development seriously elsewhere, why 
should we leave it here? Perhaps Plato did modify 
the views of the Republic, or perhaps he did not mean 
the Fifth Book to be interpreted literally, but only put 
it in for the sake of showing whither a principle led, 
The ‘‘ Republic ” may not do for normal societies, but 
it may suit abstract ones excellently, such as schools, 
universities, orders, wherein the ordinary ‘* economic ” 
motives of men are at rest. Moreover, Mr. Ritchie 
seems to lose sight of the principle which appears 
more than any other to explain Plato’s habit of mind— 
dry tv 6 NOyoe Gorep Trvevpa HEpy, TavTy iréov. OF course the 
‘* Parmenides ” plays a great part in the theory of 
development ; according to Mr. Ritchie the Platonic 
theory of knowledge went througha dialectical process 
—the Phedo and Republic represent a ‘‘ middle” 
period—the ‘‘ Parmenides” is rather later, and 
negative—the Sophistes, Politicus, Timzus, Philebus 
that of the reconciliation. The date and sequence of 
the works, so far as they are not certain, are rather 
pulled about to suit the new view ; and at times there 
is a curious juxtaposition of hypotheses. Thus Mr. 
Ritchie, who believes in the authenticity of the Parme- 
nides, is puzzled by the silence of Aristotle about it 
with the appearance of its arguments in the Meta- 
physics ; he, therefore, makes the bold suggestion that 
the arguments in the Parmenides were suggested in 
conversation by Aristotle to Plato, who was much im- 
pressed. Aristotle was certainly young and Plato 
elderly, but was not Berkeley criticising Locke at the 
age of twenty, and had not Hume published his great 
work by twenty-eight ? These parallels are quite legiti- 
mate, only they come within a few pages of a state- 
ment of another part of the theory, which required that 
Plato’s development should be slow, that a ‘‘young” 
work like the Phzdrus should not be written till he 
was forty; and there we were reminded that Kant 
woke from his dogmatic lethargy after many years of 
teaching as a University Professor. Elaborate as Mr. 
Ritchie’s scheme is, one feels, amid all this agility, that 
it needs a great number of epicycles and eccentrics. 
Our own view is that Plato never did reach a 
thoroughly consistent view of the ‘ ideal” theory. Mr. 
Ritchie has to admit that in the Timzeus, which should 
have shown the revision made after the Parmenides 
period, the account of the idea is not quite satisfactory, 
but this is due to the ‘‘ subject matter of the dialogue.” 
It is to be suspected that this reservation is truer of the 
dialogues asa whole than such rationalists as Mr. Ritchie 
are inclined to admit. There are, in fact, two aspects 
of the theory of ideas, according as we regard them as 
concrete or abstract, which it was hard to reconcile at 
anytime of life. The concrete ideasare those of particular 
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things which can be numbered, whether they be living 
organisms or manufactured things. These are the 
‘‘ ideas” of the tenth book of the Republic and of 
the Timzus ; the abstract ideas of goodness, beauty, 
justice, &c., and other general notions are those of the 
seventh book of the Republic ; and it helps little that 
this book was written later than the tenth book. Ideas 
of the first class are not ejusdem generis with those of 
the second, and they are, in fact, subject to all the 
difficulties of the one and the many that assail sensible 
existence. A different set of objections applies to each 
of the two classes, and as Mr. Ritchie does not seem 
to have recognised this sufficiently we cannot think 
that he hasmade an enduring contribution to the subject. 
Yet he has written a book which will stimulate thoughton 
these Platonic questions, and he has set out the 
difficulties very clearly ; his short chapter on the Timzus 
is one of the most valuable in the book, while that on 
the successors of Plato is less happy. He is a little 
fond of putting labels on people with whom he does not 
agree. Mr. Herbert Spencer is ‘‘ the modern Hippias ”’; 
Mr. Grote, who receives several mischievous thrusts, 
is a follower of Protagoras; but Protagoras himself 
was ‘‘an eminently respectable professor,” and 
Xenophon’s Socrates was ‘‘a mixture of Dr. Johnson 
and the Rev. Mr. Barlow.” Sometimes Mr. Ritchie 
improves the occasion for his contemporaries : 

“We are often taken in by arguments of our modern 
sophists. . . . I need only allude to the uses made of 
words like ‘freedom,’ ‘independence,’ ‘ State interference,’ 
as if because ‘freedom’ and ‘independence’ are in general 
considered desirable things, and ‘interference’ an unde- 
sirable thing, it followed that it was necessarily wrong to 
interfere with the freedom and independence of individuals, 
or churches, or corporations, or nations, when these were 
being used against the interests of human well-being and 
progress.” 

Are ‘‘human well-being and progress,” then, phrases 
which are never used sophistically or to make the worse 
argument appear the better? And are conceptions to be 
swept into the Heraclitian flux? We could wish that 
Mr. Ritchie omitted passages of this kind, and that, as 
he evidently has taken such trouble to analyse the 
elements of the several earlier philosophers in Plato, he 
himself has not taken the lesson of their doctrines to 
heart. 


” 


The preparation of the text of the new Oxford 
‘*Republic” has been entrusted to Professor John 
Burnet, of the University of St. Andrews, better known 
by his work on early Greek philosophers. In a preface 
written in that dull, wooden, and uninspired Latin 
dialect consecrated to such purposes, Professor Burnet 
explains that he has not gone with the multitude to 
acknowledge the all-sufficiency of the manuscript 
known as Parisinus A, and that having satisfied himself 
that Vindobonensis F is independent of Venetus D, 
Czsenas M, Parisinus A, three codices which ex 
uno fonte manasse satis constat, and that agreeing as it 
so often does with the quotations of Iamblichus, 
Galen, Eusebius, Stobceus, it represents the ancient 
vulgate, he has not hesitated to treat it as of great 
authority, or even to prefer, under certain conditions, 
the agreement of D and F to that of A and M. The 
ordinary student, remembering that though there may 
be many places in the Republic where variant readings 
make a difference to the text, as Greek or as preserving 
the quality of Plato’s style, there are only a few where 
they affect the sense of important passages, will judge 
a recension and the MSS. on which it is based by their 
fruits, 7.e., their success in such cases. Let us look at 
a few of the familiar cruces : 

4750. 1) owdpoctvyn ioriv .. . . éiBoprdy iycparea, Ge pact 
kpeitrw ¢) abrop aropaivorteg obx 010’ OvTIWa TedTOY. aTropai- 
vovrec is a conjecture by H. Richards; the Baiter edition has 
gaivoyvra, to which Madvig emended the ¢aivovra of AD; 
Stallbaum read \eyorrec with F M. 

439d. To c& oy) Sidog, fy 8? eye, 0b rotTwr Ohoene TY TUd¢ 
eivat Tovro Omep éoriv; Mr. Burnet agrees with Stallbaum 
here ; but Madvig said that there was no construction unless 


oiwy were inserted before rivic ; this was accordingly done 
by Baiter. 


440¢, d. cai, dia rd mewiy Kwai did Td pryody Kai Tavra ra 
Toavra Tasxey, Vropivwy Kai viKg Kai ob Aye TOY yevvaiwy, 
Certainly Mr. Burnet has with him here the arrayed might 
of AF DM;; but Stallbaum could not stand topévwy with 
dia and an accusative for “ enduring through hunger, cold, 
and suffering,” and altered the accusative toa genitive, at 
the same time feeling obliged to turn wacyew into a 
participle, as it had no article; he also thought the kai 
before «xg tedious; all this was mere tinkering ; and Baiter 
adopted the emendations of Madvig, which seem to rank 
with the most felicitous ; he inserts two little hupsila, and da 
7d becomes éc’ aird in each case, while cai veg wai conceals 
cay veara; the latter is an improvement, the former an 
inspiration, restoring Greek and sense. We much deplore 
that Mr. Burnet did not take both. 


476 a. rp de rév mpdkewy Kai swparwy Kai AXAHrwy Kowwri¢g. 
Mr. Burnet has resisted Bywater’s @\\’ d\d\wy for adAjror, 
which appears to establish a serious innovation in doctrine. 

486a. "He ofv traoxe dtavoia peyadompérea Kai Oewpia 
mavric piv xpovov, racy dé obsiac, oloy TE ole TodTp péya TL 
Coxeiy elvat Tov avOpwxwoy Biov; Stallbaum read ‘Q:.... 
Gtavoiag following Marcus Aurelius and the version of 
Ficinus; the received text (here reproduced) shocked him, 
but Baiter accepts it. 


532b. ‘H d& ye...» Ava TE.» » Kai plETAOTPOP)) « .. . 
kai émavodocg, Kai ixet mpdg piv ra Cpa... . ere advvapia 
Brérev. Stallbaum kept the ex’ advvapig of ADM; Mr. 
Burnet has the authority of Iamblichus and partly of 
F ; Baiter compromises by writing ér’, forgetting that 7 is 
like 7. 

533+ Add’ O ay povoy syrot rwe Tiy kw capnveia Eye tv 
Woyy [dpxécer; Nai]. This is a most vexed passage, and the 
readings here adopted seem inferior to Madvig’s a\\’ 6 dy 
povoy Cnrot mpdg riyv tw cadynveia, Ey’, ef tv 4 which 
Baiter followed. Stallbaum gave the sentence up, 
regarding it as a gloss, and one misere corruptum. 


608 a. Mr. Burnet takes Madvig’s much-admired ¢goope0a 
for aisAone8a; but generally he does not seem to endorse 
Cobet’s warm praise of Madvig. “In Platone praesertim 
exsplendescit illa Madvigii virtus . ...complures insunt 
correctiones certe .. . . quas audire est probare et 
amplecti, quasque ubi semel cognoveris non facile 
obliviscaris.” 


Generally this text is unduly conservative and 
timorous, and we doubt whether it deserves to super- 
sede the bolder work of Baiter. 

H. M. C. 





A LAWYER’S HERO. 


EDWARD PLANTAGENET, THE ENGLISH JUSTINIAN; or the Making 
of the Common Law. By Edward Jenks, M.A. (Oxon et 
Cantab). London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 53s. 


Mr. JENKs tells us that he was induced to write the life of 
his hero in the hope that he “ might in some degree succeed 
in persuading his readers that law is a dull subject only to 
those who do not understand it.” That part of the book 
(and it is a large part) in which he pursues this aim deserves 
unqualified praise, and will earn the gratitude of many a 
layman. But the book is by no means limited to an exposi- 
tion of the legislation of Edward I. and an explanation of 
the origin of the common law. It embraces also the mili- 
tary history of Edward’s life, and here the author tells us 
that he owes much to Mr. Oman’s Art of War in the Middle 
Ages. Moreover, he has a most philosophic desire to begin 
at the beginning of everything. We read fifty pages before 
we arrive in England, and seventy before there is any men- 
tion of Edward; that we may the better understand the 
dealings of Edward with Wales we are taken back 
to the Roman invasion of Britain, and the origins 
of Scotland claim nearly as much attention. The 
first three chapters are among the most _interest- 
ing in the book, for Mr. Jenks has something of 
interest to tell us about the beginnings of European 
civilisation, about the work of Charlemagne, about Mahom- 
medanism, about feudalism, about monasticism. These 
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chapters are written brightly, but sometimes the brilliance 
runs over into paradox, as when Mr. Jenks maintains that 
it is a fallacy “to hold that the Middle Ages are a stage in 
the onward march from the civilisation of Greece and Rome 
to the civilisation of England and America. . . . With 
the Middle Ages we degin the history of Western Europe.” 
Yet Mr. Jenks would hardly maintain this view with regard 
to the religion of medizval Europe, and he would probably 
concede that religion was the very core of civilisation in the 
Middle Ages. 

The book, like all the books of this series, has a large 
number of illustrations—thirty-two, exclusive of the maps 
and plans. But they add little to the value of the book. 
The whole of them have already appeared in other well- 
known works, and are conveyed into the pages of this work 
without much reference to the context. It is doubtless 
difficult to illustrate effectively a work on law, but these 
illustrations seem thrown in at haphazard. If they refer 
in any way to the thirteenth century that has been deemed 
sufficient. The author or publisher should at least have 
told us where the sepulchral monuments are to be found. 
The plan of Coucy castle is singularly ill chosen as an illus- 
tration of the text; it is dotted over with letters to which 
no reference is made in the book and does not elucidate 
the special points that the author lays stress on. The 
weakness of the illustrations is the more regrettable be- 
cause it gives at first glance an appearance of haste and 
superficiality to what is really a particularly sound and 
valuable piece of work. This life of Edward Plantagenet 
will take rank, in value if not in popularity, with some of 
the best in the series—with Dr. Hodgkin’s 7 heodoric, 
Mr. Warde-Fowler’s Ca@sar, Mr. Willet’s Henry of Navarre, 
Mr. Firth’s Cromwell. 

The introductory chapters, with Chapters IX., XIL., 
and XIII., seem the most valuable in the book. In the 
last-mentioned chapters the author is dealing with Edward's 
legislation, and writes with fulness of knowledge and also 
with clearness, humour, and contagious enthusiasm. On 
the other hand, the chapters that deal with France, Wales, 
and Scotland are clearly not so near to the interests and 
special studies of the writer, and the last struggles of Wales 
and even the romantic story of Wallace and Bruce leave 
the reader unmoved, though Mr. Jenks provides an excel- 
lent summary of what is known of these events. 

All the statutes of the reign are handled in a masterly 
manner. ‘The Statutes of Merchants, of Entails, and of 
Mortmain have been frequently discussed, but Mr. Jenks 
has much to say that is new and striking. The treatment 
of the Statute of Entails is especially noteworthy. Had 
the statute endured, 


“it would have converted the English aristocracy into a 
close corporation of stupid and unprogressive grandees, 
filled with the pride of pedigree, and starving on lands 
which they had neither the intelligence nor the legal power 
to cultivate.” 


An amusing footnote explains how the statute was 
evaded. But let the reader who wishes to see the author 
at his best turn to the last chapter of all, where Mr. Jenks 
states with admirable lucidity and some touches of humour 
the origin of the English Common law, and shows how 
nearly England adopted the Corpus Juris as the basis for 
her legal system. The following quotation summarises the 
central thesis of the book : 


“The notion of Law in the thirteenth century vibrated 
between three different conceptions. One was that law was 
a divine, or at least a philosophical ideal, which could only 
be discovered by great wisdom and patient study. Men 
ought to conform their lives to a high ideal. And as the 
Scriptures dealt mainly with principles and generalities, a 
system of law was necessary to define details. The sup- 
porters of this view urged the adoption of the Corpus Juris 
as the required ideal. But it is doubtful whether 
the Corpus juris would ever have obtained its immense 
success had it not itself maintained a second conception of 
law, which had always found favour with a certain very im- 
portant, if limited, class of persons. ‘The pleasure of the 


Prince has the force of Law,’ is one of the best-known 
maxims of the Institutes, and we can well imagine that the 
sentence would not be unacceptable from the lips 
courtier. . . 


of a 
The humble alternative of these two lofty 


notions is the view tliat Law is nothing but the formal ex- 
pression of the common sense of the average man ag, evi- 
denced by his daily practice. In other words, Law is the 
formal shape into which the customs of average men are 
translated by the processes of legislation and judicial 
decision.” 


As an illustration of Mr. Jenks in his lighter vein we 
should like to quote his description of a medizval trial in 
Chapter IX., but we have only space for a few sentences : 


** Early reforms in the administration of justice are really 
made in the interests of sport rather than in the interests 
of what we call justice. In early society the Court Day is 
one of the few excitements in a monotonous existence; and 
unfair tricks and outrageous oppression are gradually pro- 
hibited, just as wide bats and ‘no balls’ have been pro- 
hibited at cricket, because they spoil sport. . . . 
Edward’s advisers thoroughly grasped the truth.” 


When the public demands a second edition of this 
book there are certain time references which require con- 
sideration. Speaking of the year 1261, Mr. Jenks writes: 
“It was nearly a hundred years since the days of Stephen 
and the Empress Maud,” but in reality it was a century and 
seven years since Stephen slept with his fathers. On p. 43 
we find that the Corpus Juris “was given to the world long 
ages after the seat of empire had passed from Rome to 
Constantinople.” “Long ages” is a phrase more usually 
heard from the preacher than the lawyer, and cannot fitly 
indicate a period of time hardly greater than that which 
separates us from the accession of Queen Anne. We can 
make nothing of a statement on p. 31 that the Crusades, 
“after thousands of years, shifted the centre of human pro- 
gress from East to West.” If the centre of human progress 
was not in Europe from 500 B.C. to 500 A.D. we should not 
know where to look for it. 

A, J. G. 





REAL EMPIRE FOUNDERS. 


‘THE EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. By Albert S. Calvert. Author 


of The Discovery of Australia, My Fourth Tour in Western 
Australia, &c., &c. London: Dean and Son, Limited, Fleet- 
street. igor. 2nd edition. 


‘THE story of Australian exploration is a romantic one. The 
author of these volumes is to be congratulated upon the 
way in which he has told that story. Almost the last sen- 
tence of the second volume runs as follows: 


“It is not without regret that I conclude what has been 
to me a labour of love. No one could possibly follow the 
footsteps of the Australian explorers without intense ad- 
miration for their heroic exploits and absorbing interest in 
their splendid work.” 


We cordially agree with our author in this opinion, and 
we think that these volumes ought to be placed on the 
shelves of every public library both in the United 
Kingdom and Australia. Mr. Calvert devotes his first 
chapter to a summary of the various claims advanced 
by navigators as to the discovery of the great island 
continent. The claims of Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Dutch are all reviewed. The latter nation for a 
century and a quarter sent many expeditions to ex- 
plore its coasts and form settlements, but at last, after 
having expended large sums and obtained no return for 
their outlay, finally abandoned the work to the English. 
It was not until the year of our Glorious Revolution, 
in 1688, that the first Englishman landed in Australia. 
This was Captain William Dampier, and he, like Tasman 
and the other Dutchmen, gave but a poor account of the 
country. Visiting it again eleven years later he brought 
back the same story. The country was a wretched one, 
and the people miserable. It would appear from this that 
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Dampier was a very poor judge of a country but a very 
good judge of a people. 
It was not until 1768 that the British flag was first 


raised in Australia. This was done by that intrepid York- 
shireman Captain Cook, who sailing across from New 
Zealand struck the coast at Botany Bay and took posses- 
sion of the country in the name of King George the Third, 
who about this period, with the “patriots” of that time, 
was contemplating how best to get rid of our American 
colonies. Cook changed the name from New Holland to 
New South Wales. Twenty years later, in 1788, our first 
settlement was made under Captain Phillip, who arrived 
in Botany Bay with three men-of-war and nine other vessels 
carrying 757 convicts and upwards of 200 soldiers. Botany 
Bay was found to be unsuitable, and the squadron moved 
to the northward and entered Port Jackson, which, although 
hardly mentioned by Cook, was found to be one of the 
finest harbours in the world. The whole party, consisting 
of more than a thousand souls, landed at Sydney Cove, 
and thus was founded our first settlement in Australia. 
Oddly enough, we were only just in time, for on the very 
day that Phillip hoisted the British flag two French vessels 
arrived in Botany Bay. They were commanded by La 
Perouse, who upon finding that he was too late sailed 
away, and neither he nor his vessels were ever heard of 
again. 

Horace says that it is unlawful to compare small things 
with great, but we cannot resist the temptation to give an 
inventory of the live stock possessed by the new colony 
in 1792, after it had existed for four years. There 
were six horses, sixteen cows, two calves, one ram, and 
fifty ewes, six lambs, and about thirty pigs. During the 
last six years of drought the number of sheep in Australia 
has decreased by 30,000,000, but there are still over 
70,000,000, and, in addition, the various States depasture 
about 7,000,000 head of cattle, and possess about 
1,500,000 horses. But perhaps the best idea of the mar- 
vellous strides Australia has made since we formed our 
first settlement by dumping down our criminals in New 
South Wales a little more than a century ago may be 
gathered from the total amount of its exports. In 1900 
these had reached the amazing total of £75,000,000 ster- 
ling. Milton was right: “ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war.” Mr. Bright was fond of quoting this 
line. In considering these figures we feel inclined to sub- 
stitute the words “much more” for “ no less.” 

But for many years the colonists were often much more 
anxious about imports than exports. Floods once wrought 
such havoc that standing crops and granaries were alike 
destroyed and food was so scarce that a bushel of seed 
wheat was worth £5, and the same quantity of maize was 
easily sold for as much as £7. It was then that the wife 
of the Governor, in issuing her invitations to Government 
House, facetiously asked her guests to bring their rations 
of bread with them. It was not long before the strip of 
land between the Blue Mountains and the sea became too 
small for the settlers. Attempt after attempt had been 
made to cross the mountain barrier, but in vain. Under 
the pressure of a severe drought in 1813 the task was at 
length achieved, and “ fresh woods and pastures new” of 
almost unlimited extent were discovered. Settlers with 
their sheep and cattle literally swarmed over the ranges, and 
from that time the prosperity of the colony was assured. 
Flocks and herds increased by leaps and bounds until in 
1893 there were more than 80,000,000 of sheep in the 
colonies of New South Wales and Queensland alone. 

It was not until the year 1817 that regular exploration 
of the almost boundless interior was commenced. In that 
year, under the command of Lieut. Oxley, R.N., the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Colony, an expedition was fitted out 
to explore the river Lachlan. Boats were built to accom- 
pany the party, and the stream was followed for nearly 
1,000 miles, when the leader became disheartened and 
turned aside from the Lachlan to the Macquarie. Had he 
but persevered for t~o more days Oxley would have 
discovered the Murrumbidgee. On the Macquarie he 
found some splendid pastoral country, and the following 





year he was entrusted with the command of another ex- 
pedition to explore this river. For some distance the Mac- 
quarie fully bore out the good opinion Oxley had formed 
of it the previous year, but later the character of the 
country entirely changed, and Oxley jumped to the con- 
clusion that both the Macquarie and the Lachlan ended 
either in a great inland sea or swamps. Striking east, how- 
ever, he discovered beyond the dividing range some of the 
very finest pastoral country in Australia, and christened it 
the Liverpool Plains, and a large river which he called the 
Peel. 

Turning south he travelled through most romantic and 
beautiful country upon which the white man’s foot had 
never been. To his great surpr' e and joy he, like Cortez, 
“started at the Pacific,” and, descending to the sea, dis- 
covered Port Macquarie. Then, after infinite toil, by follow- 
ing the coast he reached Newcastle, at the mouth of the 
Hunter River, and soon afterwards arrived in Syd- 


ney. Oxley’s services were once again requisi- 
tioned. This time it was to find a suitable situa- 
tion for a _ penal settlement to the north. We 


must refer our readers to Mr. Calvert’s interesting ac- 
count of this expedition, during which two castaways named 
Finnegan and Pamphlet were rescued from the life which 
they had been leading amongst the natives. Oxley was 
well rewarded by these men, for they showed him the river 
Brisbane, on which the capital of Queensland now stands. 
‘The next great discoveries were made by a young “ native 
born” named Hamilton Hume, who, in company with 
Hovell, a captain in the Royal Navy, started from Sydney 
to explore the country to the south-west. Passing Lake 
George he crossed the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, as 
it is now called, but which up to its junction with the Mur- 
rumbidgee is more properly called the Hume, after its 
intrepid young discoverer. Soon after the party gazed 
with wonder and delight upon the Australian Alps with 
their snow-clad summits, and discovered immense areas of 
the finest agricultural and pastoral country in the world. 
They struck the south coast somewhere about Port Phillip 
Heads, and after many interesting experiences with the 
natives, and the endurance of great hardships, they regained 
a camp where they had buried some provisions, and soon 
after arrived in a settled district. 

Mr. Calvert’s account of allan Cunningham is full of 
interest. He was the King’s botanist, and much more. He 
was a most able explorer. In 1827 leaving Sydney in April 
he discovered the Darling Downs, which some think the 
finest piece of country in Australia. It is freely prophesied 
that this fine tract of country will some day carry as many 
inhabitants as it now does sheep. He also discovered the 
pass leading from the Darling Downs to Moreton Bay, which 
was afterwards called Cunningham’s Gap. In the follow- 
ing year he approached the Gap from the Moreton Bay side, 
and in 1829 performed his last services as an explorer by 
tracing the Brisbane River to its source. Ten years later 
he died in Sydney, where, in the Botanical Gardens, of 
which he had been for some time curator, an obelisk was 
erected to commemorate his great services. We now come 
to the exploits of Charles Sturt, whom Mr. Calvert calls the 
Father of Australian Exploration, but we must reserve for 
a second notice an account of his wonderful achievements. 


A. H. 





A FRENCH DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. 


DICTIONNAIRE DU COMMERCE, DE L’INDUSTRIE ET DE LA 
BANQUE. Publié sous la directionde MM. Yves Guyot et A. 
Raffalovich. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 


“IT po not know anyone,” says Wilhelm Meister’s merchant 
friend, Werner, “who must have his spirit more widely ex- 
panded (ausgebreiteter) than a genuine trader.” And if 
this was true when Goethe wrote it, there is not much need 
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to insist on it in these days of telegraphy and steam trans- 
port, which have made the whole world the market of the 
smallest wholesale dealer. In the course of the continuous 
jeremiads that warn the British merchant that he is being 
robbed of his markets while ke dozes after lunch, it is 
often very plainly hinted that his mind is deficient in this 
faculty of expansion, that he does not know what other 
people want, and that if he did, he would not be bothered 
to provide it for them. Probably the British merchant is 
by no means the dullard that these critics, most of whom 
have never seen the inside of a ledger, would have us be- 
lieve, but, like the British officer, he is bothered by a new 
set of conditions. He and his fathers have been in trade 
for centuries, and he is therefore necessarily more closely 
bound by tradition than the mushroom merchants who 
only set up shop twenty years ago. ‘They have nothing to 
unlearn, while he is struggling with the most painful pro- 
cess of getting rid of habits which have paid him very 
well in the past. A wave of prosperity which kept him 
busy almost in spite of himself, made this process seem 
still more unnecessary and distasteful ; but now it seems as if 
he is to be whipped with the scorpions of slack trade and 
meagre profits, and we shall be able to see whether he still 
has energy enough to learn lessons and apply them, or 
whether he is the poor, used-up creature depicted by his 
kind friends, who are always clamouring for protective 
measures in his interest. 

Opportunely enough, now that the merchant seems 
likely to have a little enforced leisure in which to take his 
bearings, MM. Guyot and Raffalovich have issued their 
great Dictionary of Trade, Industry, and Banking, which 
will tell traders, financiers, and practical economists pretty 
nearly everything that they want to know. It is perhaps 
the most severely businesslike publication that could be 
found. The editors waste no time or space with such irre- 
levancies as a preface, or any reference, such as might well 
have been expected, to the colossal labours of themselves 
and their many and distinguished fellow-workers. After 
the title page comes a list of abbreviations, and then we 
plunge straight im medias res. All the countries of the 
world have been ransacked for commercial facts and 
statistics, and most of the chief commercial towns are 
given, with information as to their staple industries, means 
of transport, imports and exports, population, market days, 
and all else that a trader could wish to know. The pro- 
ducts of commerce are dealt with, historically and prac- 
tically, in the same exhaustive fashion. To take an 
example at random, under the heading “ cuivre,” we learn 
first of all that the arms cf the Homeric heroes were made 
of copper, that this metal supplied most of the coinage of 
the Romans, and further, that “the word cuprum, from 
which copper (cuivre) is derived, and which was itself 
taken from one of the names of the Goddess Venus or 
Cypris, was scientific rather than usual, for Pliny is almost 
the sole Latin author in whose writings it is found.” If 
this derivation is correct, surely the progress from the 
title of the Paphian goddess to the metal of small change 
tokens is one of the most interesting in the curious history 
of words and the developments of their meanings. Then we 
proceed to the medizval history of copper, when Europe 
derived its supply from Bohemia,’ Thuringia, Saxony, 
Hanover, and Sweden, the discovery of the rich mines in 
the Western Hemisphere and the great period of prosperity 
in English copper-mining, especially in Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, and Anglesea—“ the quantity of metal which these 
mines poured upon the market from 1775 to 1785 was so 
great that the value of copper was diminished by one- 
half, and the greater part of the companies which exploited 
the other mines of the United Kingdom were ruined.” In 
1785, the mines of Anglesea alone turned out 3,000 tons, 
but an interesting table of the present production of copper 
in all the countries which produce it shows that the whole 
English total in 1897 was only 550 tons, while a single 
American mine, the renowned Anaconda, turned out nearly 
60,000. Then we have much information on the physical 
and chemical properties of copper, the processes of its pre- 
paration, a table showing its price from 1873 to 1899, its 


principal uses and methods of application, and the various 
copper alloys. This item is a good example of the 
thoroughness with which all subjects are dealt with in this 
remarkable work ; and it also illustrates a defect which is 
inevitable in a compilation of this scale, namely the im- 
possibility of keeping all its information up to date until 
the moment of publication. Historically and economically, 
copper could not be dealt with more fully: for the pur- 
poses of the dealer, 1899 (the last date on which the price 
is quoted) is antediluvian. ‘The compilers left copper at 
478 per ton, now it is not much above #50; and it need 
hardly be said that no mention is made of the Great 
American “ combine,” the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
which is now said to have its hands more than full enough 
of the product which it is endeavouring to “control.” This 
slight defect, however, was inevitable, and does not seri- 
ously detract from the practical value of the dictionary. 


JANUS. 





THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


THe NEARER East. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, late director of the British School 
at Athens. “The Regions of the World.” Edited by 
H. J. Mackinder, M.A. London: Heinemann. 


Or late years historians have become more aware of the 
influence of geography on history; and a_ school 
has grown up which has attempted to treat of the 
two subjects together. So far it is in its infancy; 
and if we may except one or two recent histories 
of Greece, very little of the new spirit has found 
its way into the manuals. Geography is still so shamefully 
neglected in education, that few scholars have any real 
knowledge of it, and those who would use it are compelled 
first to instruct themselves. In their efforts they are 
hindered by memories of their schooldays, when geography 
meant the names of capes and bays, the length of rivers, 
the political divisions of the world, and the population of 
towns. ‘To such as these, and to all those wh~> have the 
instruction of the young, the present series of books will 
be a real boon. They deal with the essentials of earth- 
knowledge: with the structure of the earth on large areas, 
and its relation to the bed of the sea; with the resultant 
climates and their effect on the soil; the natural products 
proper to each soil, and their effects again on the food 
supply, which to so large an extent, decides the physical, 
mental, and moral characteristics of man; the natural 
barriers to intercourse, and the inevitable course of trade 
by land or sea. Thus by a logical sequence, the inquirer 
is led on to study intelligently the local divisions of race, 
and to understand the reason of political boundaries. These 
books, if they follow the model of Mr. Hogarth’s, will not 
be geography as commonly understood, nor history, but an 
indispensable introduction to both. 

Mr. Hogarth has done his task well. For a considerable 
part of his area he speaks with firsthand knowledge, not 
only of the A®gean district, but of Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
in a less degree of the Asiatic interior. For the rest, he 
has compiled information from standard books of travel, 
and from the periodical publications. A list of authorities 
is given at the end of each chapter, and the Englishman 
may be pardoned a little pride to see how many valu- 
able articles are cited from the journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. At the beginning, it is true, the author 
shows a certain taste for preciosity which we do not share ; 
but when he warms to his work his self-consciousness all but 
disappears, and not infrequently he uses the English lan- 
guage with effect in his descriptions. If he has now and 
then carried too far his estimate of the influence of geo- 
graphy on man, or lost sight of other forces, as we may 
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have occasion to point out, such a fault is almost inseparable 
from a monograph of this kind, and the wonder is, he has 
not done it oftener. 

The earlier parts of the work are hard reading, and in- 
deed are not to be understood clearly unless the descrip- 
tion be followed step by step on the map. Mr. Hogarth 
supplies us with abundance of maps to illustrate each sec- 
tion of his story, but the places mentioned are not all to 
be found on them; there are also differences of spelling 
between maps and text. On the whole, however, the book 
is sufficiently illustrated, and it is difficult to speak too 
highly of the bathy-orographical maps of Mr. Bartholomew. 
We suggest no blame for the toughness of this portion, 
which cannot be helped: the book is for serious study, not 
for the railway carriage ; and the student will not find any- 
where else what he finds here, for there is no trustworthy 
account of any large proportion of the area, not to say the 
whole. Incidentally we meet with general criticisms of 
considerable acuteness, such as the statement that in 
Albania the rivers impede man more than they help him, 
and a few vivid passages of description. The desert has 
been described often enough; but to many the Kavirs in 
Persia will be a new horror. They are 


“awful tracts where salt overlies mud, or sand overlies 
salt, equally formidable if the surface shift with every 
wind, or be a frozen mineral sea, or a caked bog of ochrous 
slime. A knot of melancholy palms, a group of half sub- 
terranean huts, a nomad tent or two, a line of hillocks, 
looming mountainous and detached in the shivering heat 
—this is all the relief in five hundred miles by two hundred. 
And the most scientific frontier of the Nearer East is 
carried to the southern sea by the grey gravelly ridge and 
furrow of western Beluchistan, here varied by lavas, there 
again by tumbled boulders, but everywhere, except for a 
few palm-islands that depend on feeble outflows from the 
volcanic hills, a howling waste.” 


Chapter VII., which sums up the structure of the region, 
is a model of lucidity. ‘To those who have been wont to 
take their geography like plum cake in slices, it is illumina- 
ting to see the Jordan valley brought into its proper rela- 
tion with the African continuation of that remarkable 
“ fault,” and to learn that some of the fish of the sea of 
Galilee are proper to Lake Tanganyika, and some of the 
birds of the Jordan found elsewhere only in Ceylon. Not 
less effective is the description of the mouth of the Nile in 
the dawn of time, which we have no space to quote. (p. 95). 

We now pass on to the second part of the book, which 
deals with the “grouping” of mankind in the given area, 
with social, racial, and political conditions. Mr. Hogarth 
sees in the Ghegs of Albania a remnant of perhaps the 
earliest aborigines of the Balkan district; but he is in- 
clined to regard the general rule, that the older inhabitants 
are to be found in the mountains, as not applying to the 
Greek peninsula: here he thinks that owing to special 
causes the truest remnants of the Hellenic race are scattered 
along the coastline. He makes an exception of the Spha- 
kian highlanders of Crete (whom, oddly enough, he calls 
“blonde ”—they are the most swarthy of Greeks); but we 
own to grave doubt whether he is right. He gives a tem- 
perate, and on the whole just estimate of the Greek charac- 
ter, which he ascribes largely to the conditions of land, 
climate, and food; the effect of food is traced also in the 
other districts, with interesting results. Whilst admitting 
these influences we must remember that they do not in the 
least explain why the Greek race was so wonderfully en- 
dowed with intellect and imagination to begin with. We 
seem to feel in the author a tacit assumption of more than 
is just for physical influences. The Turk might live for a 
millennium in Greece, and never would turn artist or philo- 
sopher ; and it has never been investigated, if, indeed, it be 
possible to discover how far the influences of climate and 
environment can change the inbred character of a race. 
That religion can change, it is practically certain, if only 
from the example of the Buddhists. Similar character- 
sketches are given of the “ meagre” Bedawin, and of others. 
It is interesting in this connection to note what changes 
have taken place within recent years in the character of the 





Fellahin, not under the influence of climate, but of steam- 
boats and railways. The steadying influence of agriculture 
on the character, as compared with the nomad life, is an 
element of great importance, which Mr. Hogarth does not 
forget. 

We have been struck in reading this book, with the 
large tracts of land which await development. Every 
traveller must have observed with regret the deserted con- 
dition of Western Asia Minor, which once supported vast 
cities and millions of souls; nor is this the only district 
which war and oppression have laid waste. Further east, 
and especially in the Euphrates Valley, there is opportunity 
for an immense increase of population. With the Russians 
pushing down from the north, and the British from the 
gulf, and the Germans crawling in from the west like white 
ants, what is to be the future of this ancient seat of civilisa- 
tion? But we must not be led afield into political specu- 
lation, or this review will stretch beyond bounds. Enough 
to say, that the geographical is only one of many problems 
of interest suggested, and in part solved, by The Nearer 
East. 





MORE BOOKSELLERS. 


SKETCHES OF SOME BOOKSELLERS OF THE TIME OF Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. By | E. Marston. London: Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co. 


Mr. MARSTON, the veteran among publishers, has put forth 
a second volume on the delightful theme of his Sketches of 
Booksellers of Other Days, reviewed in these columns some 
time last year. The praising of a book is a high privilege, 
which was exercised on that occasion ;.and upon Mr. Mar- 
ston’s further work the verdict is the same. The people 
who have a proper feeling for books and everything con- 
nected with them would enjoy to read of these departed 
dealers in printed paper, from good men like Bernard 
Lintot, who rode to Oxford with Mr. Pope, to rascally old 
fellows like Thomas Osborne, whom Dr. Johnson knocked 
down with a quarto, calling him “a son of dulness, ignor- 
ance, and obscurity.”” These booksellers can only be under- 
stood thoroughly by one with a right democratic sentiment 


‘among books. It is part of the spurious mysticism prevail- 


ing now to treat books as something which they are not, to 
fondle and hang over some bundle of leaves as if it were a 
consumptive baby, and deny oneself a voyage to Greece in 
order to possess some greasy specimens of old printing 
which ought properly to be in a museum, out of the way. 
It does books no good to treat them like an aristocracy. 
Give them an inch, they will take an ell, and end by becom- 
ing tyrants over their so-called owner. Let them be treated 
heartily, smoked over, carried in the pocket, and smacked 
on the back when they say a good thing ; let the stiffness be 
taken out of their backs, and no attention paid to their airs 
and their finery. In such a generation as this, above all 
others, they need to know their place, and if they cannot 
bear the treatment, and begin to droop and fall away, it is 
best to throw them behind a hedge and buy cheaper editions. 
A good book ought to wear a look of having been read. 
Where is the sense in treating a thing which can be turned 
out in thousands a day by a boy and a machine as if it were 
a fine painting or a great jewel, with no fellow in all the 
universe ? 

There is something about the snuffy atmosphere sur- 
rounding the names of all these old sellers of books which 
seems to be in sympathy with such a spirit of camaraderie. 
Their attitude toward books was a friendly one, not one of 
adulation and self-abasement, and their customers were not 
encouraged to think about everything in a book save the 
meaning of the words in it. The most unceremonious of 
all readers of books was the great man whose memorable 
connection with the literary life of our capital supplies the 
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thread upon which Mr. Marston’s volume of sketches is 
strung. Johnson knew or had to do with all the booksellers 
treated in this little work. Michael Johnson, of Lichfield, 
bookseller, was his father. Andrew Millar helped to bring 
out the great Dictionary ; it was he who said, “ Thank God 
I have done with him,” when he received Johnson’s last 
sheets, and of whom the Doctor said in reply, “I am glad 
that he thanks God for anything.” ‘Thomas Davies it was 
who introduced Boswell to Johnson in the parlour behind 
his shop—achievement enough for any man !—and heard 
the two ponderous conversational thumps which Johnson 
dealt on that fortunate occasion to his cringing worshipper. 
Thomas Osborne, as was said above, was knocked down by 
Johnson with a heavy book ; for he was of the kind that is 
insolent to dependents ; and used to announce in his cata- 
logue “all the pompous editions of Classicks and Lexicons.” 
Bernard Lintot had no more to do with Johnson, as far as 
may be seen, than the being known to him as the publisher 
of Pope’s Homer ; he had a stall on the ice of the Thames 
when it was frozen over in 1716. Robert Dodsley, the ex- 
footman, “the worthy, modest, ingenious Mr. Robert 
Dodsley ” (so says Boswell), “ had taste enough to perceive 
the uncommon merit” of Johnson’s first work ; he gave ten 
guineas for Zondon, which at once astonished the town, and 
was afterwards with Mr. Millar among the publishers of the 
Dictionary ; he published also The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, Irene, and Rasselas. Mr. Marston’s little volume 
is very welcome, with its incidental lights on the life of a 
remarkable time and its keen interest in the world of books ; 
and he has compiled a mass of thoroughly interesting matter 
touching a little-known side of the career of the great 
Doctor. 





E. C. 





MONICA PEVERIL TURNBULL. 


A Snort Day’s Work. Original verses, translations from 
Heine, and prose essays. By Monica Peveril Turnbull. 
Second edition. At the sign of the Unicorn. 1902. 


A most wonderfully pathetic book, even if we had no 
knowledge of the circumstances of the closing of this short 
day. For the book is the outcome of an unusually sensi- 
tive and idealistic nature, and not of such is the kingdom 
of this world. 

About this dead child’s work there is a polish, a con- 
centration, a real understanding of the use of words instead 
of phrases, which gave promise of rare literary achieve- 
ment, but to us we feel its charm is best expressed by her 
own words : “I can see and feel,” much rarer gifts than they 
seem in this age of expediency, when for the morally as 
well as for the physically blind a species of sight has been 
discovered which passes muster for most practieal pur- 
poses, 

In the prefatory note we are told that “the pieces 
were never revised for publication,”.and the attempt to 
adjust in our own mind the balance of what the young author 
would have added, changed, or omitted is as the unfolding 
with trembling fingers of a half-bloom bud cut from a dead 
tree. 

That youth and love and genius can contend so little 
with destiny is a commonplace which takes long to learn, 
and to resign ourselves to, longer still, and the pitiful chal- 
lenge of these lines: 


The barriers in my bosom, 
That late I built again, 

The thrush’s song will beat them down, 
The red rose make them vain. 


The thrush will sing at twilight 
This year and many a year: 

And the early rose will open, 
And I must see and hear— 


wrings our hearts, for we know how insolently it was 
answered. Was destiny not great enough to let pass the 
audacity of that complaining “must”? But when we have 
railed our little worst, who are we to say that destiny is 
cruel and not kind? Surely it was better even in our eyes 
that Monica Turnbull should awaken thus early from the 
“dream of life” than that her own dread should have been 
realised, and the jest struck her “as it struck the fool.” 
Her nature was deep enough for her to see, even in the 
heyday of her youth, the sadness underlying laughter ; would 
fuller life have shown her the joy which lies beyond tears ? 

Her knowledge of Shakespeare was of the heart, not of 
the eyes. A hundred readings of The History of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, and of a hundred books of criticism, 
need not, indeed would not, have shown her “ Hamlet the 
man” if between his creator and herself some bond had not 
existed. A book can give a new point of view, but a 
sympathy can give a deeper insight. 

Of the essays, that on “ The Fool in Lear” is the most 
complete and consistent, but if that on “ Iago” is less equa! 
it is because in places she is treading more difficult ground. 
The less hackneyed the theme the easier to appreciate it. 
And many, while recognising the pathos of the fool’s wis- 
dom, would have missed the significance hidden behind the 
commonplace of the Moor’s love story. 

The choice of Swift as a subject for one of her essays 
is not surprising. The mind so attuned to Heine’s that it 
has given his little songs, even through the medium of the 
impossible, still vibrating with his great griefs, could not 
fail to be attracted by the sombre loneliness of the man who 
loved Stella—for though she glances at Swift under other 
aspects it is as lover alone that she seems to see him. 
Then, too, both her feeling for beauty and her sense of 
humour drew her to him. For there was of that beauty 
which he could not see and of that humour which he saw 
everywhere blended in his strange character. 

Her sadness was the seriousness of the strong, not the 
pessimism of the weak, and, even if the two humorous 
pieces had not been included in the selection, there was 
no need to tell us that no morbid tendency was characteristic 
of her daily life. 

“Some Aspects of Hunting” explains the feeling of 
unquenchable life that the writer of the prefatory note 
tells us her presence always inspired, for though she dis- 
cards with a high hand the conventional jollity of the hunt- 
ing field, and takes her stand by the side of the man who 
wrote “ Dieu, que le son du cor est triste au fond des bois,” 
the writer’s exulting life, her ardent personality, are im- 
pressed upon every sentence. 

So, though we sigh for the poet lost, as we close the 
book, it is something that never without joy in it did 
Monica Turnbull face life, and that, almost hand in hand, 
she and her much-loved sister passed the great barrier, jov 
still in their childish hearts. 

M. M. M. 





FICTION. 
Desiper1o. By Edmund G. Gardner. London: Dent and 
Co. 4s. 6d. 
Et Omsv. By W. H. Hudson. London: Duckworth. 2s. 


cloth; 1s. 6d. paper. 


Tue fascination of the Renaissance and of the wonderful 
types of men and women that it produced in Italy was over 
Mr. Gardner when he wrote Desiderio, and some of the 
glamour of the period has got into his book. This is the 
chief merit of the novel, a merit that distinguishes it from 
the majority of historical novels, which often have many 
merits, but seldom that of being historical. Mr. Gardner’s 
work lacks form. He has not succeeded in putting on to 
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the stage any notably living and breathing men and women. 
The vitality that creates is nowhere to be found in 


Desiderio. Yet we discuss it in terms which we should 
not think it worth while to use in characterising ninety-nine 
out of a hundred modern novels, because it has this distinc- 
tion, that it is instinct with the spirit of the period that is 
portrayed. Itis not that Mr. Gardner shows great knowledge, 
though he probably possesses it. Any novelist with experi- 
ence could give the impression of knowing as much on a 
month’s reading. It is that the problems and ideas of the 
age seem to have for him a freshness and reality that yes- 
terday’s debate in the House of Commons has for very few 
of us, and he manages to convey to the reader some of these 
vivid impressions. 

Desiderio is the life story of a somewhat weak young 
man, an unacknowledged scion of the Avirardi, the Dukes 
of Cittanova, a Duchy which the Pope has long had in his 
eye. It tells how the Renaissance came to this young man 
and swept him away from the early teaching of the Domini- 
cans. It tells of his love for Violante, and the problem 
as to what is true beauty that arose out of it. It tells of 
his being declared Duke of Cittanova by the Pope, after he 
has conquered the Duchy, and of the problem of the 
temporal power of the Papacy that arises. It tells finally 
of Desiderio’s determination to rule for his people and to 
build up and lead an United Italy, and of his death in the 
hour of his great resolve. 

“To every soul of man or woman upon this earth—to 
the weakest no less than to the strongest—there may come 
an hour of transfiguration, even as there came of old, upon 
a certain high mountain apart, to the greatest of all that 
have ever been imprisoned in our human flesh; an hour 
in which those that know, and all that ‘have understand- 
ing of love,’ shall say in their hearts what the chosen 
three said then to their Master: ‘It is good for us to be 
here.’ Desiderio was, perhaps, one of the weakest; but the 
writer of this story has striven to tell how such an hour of 
hours came even to him, and how he passed away in the 
glory and splendour of it, when there were none to be his 
witnesses.” 


This is the ending of a book that has -much beauty of 
thought and expression. 

As one reads the four stories by Mr. W. H. Hudson 
that make up the volume called after the first, Z2 Ombu, 
one wonders what it is that holds one in the sad but not 
very well invented or brilliantly told tales. The reason 
comes on one with a flash as some touch of detail makes 
vivid the scene and the actors. The stories are true. 
They describe with every appearance of fidelity the life of 
an interesting and unfamiliar set of men, the horsemen of 
the Pampas. The reality of description in the first story, 
which is the history of a house whose successive inhabitants 
suffer sorrow and misfortune, makes the ill-fated place 
quite haunt one’s memory after a time. And the same 
sensation is aroused by the very powerful little story, 
“Marta Riquelme,” which tells of a sensitive priest’s 
struggles with the powers of evil in the remote province of 
Jujuy. Travellers’ tales never fail in their fascination when 
they really recreate for us the scenes and people of un- 
known lands, and these tales of Mr. Hudson’s have the 
merits of good travellers’ tales. They should not lack a 
public. 

L. R. F. O. 


Without pretending to admire very greatly the 
machine-made historical novels that are produced in such 
large numbers in the United States of America, we can 
Say with truth that Mr. Harris Dickson is an expert manu- 
facturer, and that The Siege of Lady Resolute (New York: 
Harper. 6s.) is a well-planned and skilfully-executed bit 
of romance. The story is laid in that favourite period cf 
the modern romancer, the age of Louis XIV., and the 
heroine is, as either hero or heroine was bound to be, 
a Huguenot. We meet Julie de Severac first at hec home 
in the Cevennes and learn that she loves the young Count 
of Chateaunoir, an officer in the army of the King that is 
ruthlessly crushing out the rebellion of her people. An «ct 
of cowardice on Cesar’s part, expiated immediately, but with- 








out Julie’s knowledge, turns her love into angry disdam, 
and when they meet eight years afterwards at Court, where 
Julie is trying to get back her possessions, and incurring the 
angry displeasure of Madame de Maintenon as a Huguenot 
and a possible supplanter of herself in the affections of the 
King, she will not listen to him. Then begins the siege. 
It is a gallant one on both sides, and Mr. Dickson is at his 
best in inventing situations in which fate places Cesar in 
an equivocal position in the eyes of Julie. When at last he 
carries the fortress of her heart by storm we are thoroughly 
aroused and excited. With those who have not read too 
many books of the kind The Siege of Lady Resolute should 
be extremely popular, and even those to whom it sug- 
gests the depths of boredom will be surprised by many 
moments of interest and even excitement. 


In Nat Harlowe, Mountebank (London: Cassell and 
Co. 3s. 6d.), Mr. George R. Sims applies to historical 
romance the melodramatic methods of which he is an un- 
doubted master. The tale is stagey and conventional, 
with no originality of plot, and the figures that have done 
duty in this kind of stuff many a time before ane brought out 
of the closet and tricked out in their old costumes with no 
attempt at disguise. Yet Mr. Sims manipulates his puppets 
skilfully, and we watch them not without interest as they 
jerk through the old play of “The Trusty Servitor, the 
Missing Will, the Persecuted Maiden, the Fortune-Hunter, 
and the Merry Monarch, ex machina.” 


We recommend any reader who takes up Zx the Fog, 
by Richard Harding Davis (London: Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 
to be very careful not to look at the end, as so many care- 
less readers do, but to begin at the beginning, and to read 
through the book as it was intended that it should be read 
through. They will then appreciate to the full the little 
surprise that Mr. Harding Davis has prepared for them. 
It is rather a nice little surprise, but wild horses shall not 
drag from us any indication of what it is. It is just the 
sort of little surprise to enliven a short but dull railway 
journey. But it is not a book that is worthy of the creator 
of Van Bibber. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


AFTER reading his short but sensible article on “the dream 
of a British Zollverein,” in the current number of the Wine- 
teenth Century, we are glad to congratulate Sir Robert 
Giffen upon a partial recovery from his own bad dreams of 
Jingoism and Protection. Writing as a strong and almost 
violent advocate of Imperial Federation, Sir Robert points 
out that political unions may exist without commercial 
unions, and vice versd. He shows clearly that before the 
idea of an Imperial preferential tariff could be carried out 
the fiscal systems of Great Britain and the colonies would 
have to be radically altered. For instance, tea, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco are largely produced in the colonies. 
But taxes upon these articles make up a large part of the 
customs revenue of Great Britain. On the other hand, 
“the self-governing colonies naturally desire to impose 
duties for purposes of revenue on the manufactures which 
they import mainly from Great Britain.” How, then, will 
Sir Howard Vincent and his friends secure for the British 
Empire what is the governing principle of a Zollverein, viz., 
that no part of the customs union shall impose duties on 
the produce or manufactures of any other part? Egypt, 
again, could not possibly be included, unless we are pre- 
pared to tear up treaties and break stipulations. Sir Robert 
Giffen concludes that those who talk of an Imperial tariff 
must try to meet these elementary difficulties “before we 
can even get to business in the discussion.” And he adds: 
“TI confess for one my inability to imagine how they are 
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to be overcome. Perhaps Sir Robert Giffen’s article re- 
presents the reluctant views of the Colonial Office and the 
Board of ‘Trade. They certainly appear to be those of 
some colonial Premiers. 


A sixpenny monthly which indicates its scope by its 
title, Z'he Country (J. M. Dent and Co.), is quite one of the 
best new publications which have appeared for some time. 
It is obviously intended for “simple rural persons,” and 
treats of the usual recreations of the country dweller. In 
an article on “ Sport and Humbug,” it says : 


“There has been, no doubt, a good deal of nonsense 
spoken and written about the ennobling effects of sport— 
all the more ridiculous because sport is in no need of such 
defence; the pleasure which it yields being its ample 
justification. . . . Watching the sport of others is not 
sport, though the two things are often assumed to be the 
same by ignorant or partisan writers. Indeed, the growing 
tendency amongst young men to spend every available 
afternoon in watching cricket and football matches, instead 
of actively following some sport on their own account, is 
a phenomenon to be lamented.” 


Other articles deal with topics so diverse as falconry, 
shrubberies, bee-keeping, archery, poultry, and cricket. One 
semi-political note relieves the unison of pastimes—Mr. 
Raymond Unwin and Mr. Parker’s article on “ Country 
Cottages.” The writers repeat their suggestion that a big 
living room, of which a sketch design is given, must be the 
basis of a cottage plan: “we require then, before all else, a 
room adapted to the indoor life of the family by day, and 
suitable sleeping accommodation for them by night.” 
Nearly every article has its illustrations, which are mostly 
good. The Country should be welcome at country houses 
of the kind which Elizabeth did not visit. 


It is a stirring story, that told in the Cornhill Maga- 
sine by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand, of the life of the 
gallant Field-Marshal Sir Neville |Chamberlain. Few 
soldiers have had a more adventurous career or given such 
conspicuous proofs of high courage, or indeed been more 
frequently wounded. And Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
not only a brave soldier; he was in many respects a great 
commander, as the many books on the Indian Mutiny suffi- 
ciently show. Mr. Innes Shand tells the tale of his career 
well, but he omits all mention of the last characteristic act 
of the fine old soldier, who was not afraid to take up his 
pen during the last months of his life to protest against acts 
which were opposed to the spirit of honourable warfare 
as he understood it, acts which others have been covered 
with vituperation for daring to criticise. Sir Neville did 
not altogether escape that vituperation from the Jingo 
Press, and the Jast days of the old man who had deserved 
so well of his country must have been saddened by the 
changes that the years had brought in the English spirit. 


An article of great interest, most brightly written, is 
that of Mr. Charles Whibley “On Literary Forgers.” He 
tells the amazing story of Vrain Lucas, a Frenchman, who 
extracted no less than six thousand pounds from the 
pockets of M. Chasles, a distinguished member of the 
Académie des Sciences, by procuring for him letters from 
celebrities of all ages, including St. Luke, Lazarus, Virgil, 
and Julius Cesar, all written in French. Even after the 
fraud was exposed the discussion of the genuineness of 
these documents continued for two years, and the Académie 
itself published a declaration that “ M. Chasles had proved 
his point, and that the letters were genuine.” It is an 
amazing instance of credulity. 

Other articles worth noting are that of Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn on “A Century of Irish Humour,” “The English 
Friends of Marie Antoinette,” by Mr. S. G. ‘Takentyre, 
and “The Language of Schoolboys,” by Mr. Nowell Smith. 
The “ Londoner’s Log-Book” is as entertaining as ever, 
and the same may be said of Mr. Anthony Hope’s serial, 
“The Intrusions of Peggy.” 


The most noticeable article in Zongman’s Magazine 
is that on “La Grande Mademoiselle,” Anne de Bourbon- 





Montpensier, who might have married Charles II., and 
might have married the King of France if she had not 
turned the cannon of the Bastille on his army. It is a 
well-written study, which will be read with interest. 
Charming, too, is Mr. Fred Wishaw’s “In a Devonshire 
Garden,” in which birds and potatoes and dogs and chil- 
dren, and all manner of things are written about, but 
flowers are not mentioned. Perhaps enough is written 
about flowers nowadays. Mr. Wishaw for pure pleasure 
prefers the cultivation of the potato, and he may _per- 
haps succeed in persuading other garden lovers to share 
his enthusiasm, so persuasively does he write of his 
favourite pursuit. One is reminded of the delightful 
passage with which Richard Jeffries introduces the farmer 
in “ Amaryllis at the Fair.” 


The first number of Z7'e Shrine: A Quarterly Maga- 
cine of Life, Literature, and Art, has been published at 
Stratford-on-Aven. Its contents are inspired by the con- 
viction expressed in the introductory that now “has 
arrived the critical moment of the world’s return and re- 
storation, finally, to Beauty.” 

It is thus that the editor writes on this subject : 


“Therefore, the Spirit of Beauty is abroad again in the 
world, and reveals its new incarnation among men by mani- 
fest signs. Symbolism, so wedded to the soul of a living 
Art and a living Religion, lifts its head like a vernal flower 
above the lingering snows. There are symbolists who per- 
ceive signs, even, that we are on the brink of a new super- 
natural revelation of the Oversoul, so mysterious is the 
influence of Beauty, so troubled is the pool by the Angel’s 
visit. We are cordially in sympathy with this new life of 
symbolism generally; and particularly because we feel 
that this re-extension of the human mind, this reassumption 
of one of its forgotten faculties, will lead to a fuller compre- 
hension of Shakespeare. For he, too, was a symbolist in 
his dawn before the dawn. And it is because he was imme- 
diately followed by the scientific age, averse from sym- 
bolism, and unable, in criticism, to transcend its own 
limitations, that his personal thought has so long remained 
a query.” 


And so on. We cannot confess to being greatly im- 
pressed by the conterfts of the first number. There is a 
great deal of fine but somewhat dull writing. But Mr. 
John Todhunter’s article on Hamlet and Ophelia is good, 
and the account of the Roycroft settlement in America, 
which is doing for that country “ what Willian Morris has 
done for England,” is of great interest. There is a great 


deal of poetry, of which the following is a fair speci- 


men. We have no idea what it means: 


“My little room is unadorned, neglected, 
No monthly roses round the windows blow, 
All day my linty sits dejected, 
And music brings no thrill of long ago. 


* And yet to me my little room is heaven; 
‘Twas not your fault, and every time I pray 

I pray for you, my Henry, who has given 
What others cannot give nor take away.” 


LYCEUM. FAUST. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
FAUST. 
Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING. 
MATINEES, Saturdays, May 1oth and 17th, at 2. 
Box-oftice (Mr. Mackay) open daily 1o till ro. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


HEAP EXCURSIONS will ro run from Euston, BROAD 

STREET, WOOLWICH, GREENWICH, KENSINGTON (Addison 

Road), WILLESDEN JUNCTION, and other London Stations, as 
follows :— 

On Thursday, May 15th, to Dustin, GREENORE, 
BELFAST, Achill, Ardglass, Armagh, Ballina, Bray, Bundoran, 
Cork, Downpatrick, Dundalk, Enniskillen, Galway, Greystones, 
Kenmare, Kilkee, Killaloe, Killarney, Limerick, Listowel, 
Londonderry, Navan, Newcastle (co. Down), Newry, Ovoca, 
Portrush, Rathdrum, Roscommon, Sligo, Thurles, Warrenpoint, 
Westport, Wexford, Wicklow, and other places in Ireland. To 
return within 16 days. 

On Friday, May 16th, to Abergele, Aberdovey, 
Aberystwyth, Amlwch, Bangor, Barmouth, Bettws-y-Coed, 
Birkenhead, Borth, Builth Wells, Carnarvon, Chester, Church 
Stretton, Colwyn Bay, Conway, Corwen, Craven Arms, Criccieth, 
Denbigh, Dolgelly, Harlech, Hereford, Holyhead, Holywell, 
Llanberis, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Llanfairfechan, Llan- 
gammarch Wells, Llanrwst, Lianwrtyd Wells, Newtown, 
Oswestry, Penmaenmawr, Portmadoc, Pwllheli, Rhayader, 
Rhyl, Ruthin, pg er Towyn, Wellington, Welshpool, 
Wrexham, &c., for 4, 8, 11, and 15 days, 

To Abergavenny, Brynmawr, Carmarthen, Dowlais, Llandilo, 
Llandovery, Merthyr, Swansea, Tredegar, &c., for 4 or 8 days. 

To Ashbourne, Birkenhead, Burton, Buxton, Chester, Derby, 
Leicester, Lichfield, Macclesfield, North Staffordshire Stations, 
Nuneaton, Rugby, Tamworth, Thorpe Cloud (for Dove Dale), 
Whitchurch, &c., for 4, 6, and 8 days. 

On Friday night, May 16th, to Caruisce, EpinsurGu, 
GLAsGow, Aberdeen, Arbroath, Ayr, Balloch, Ballater, Banff, 
Brechin, Buckie, Callander, Castle Douglas, Crieff, Cruden Bay, 
Dufftown, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Dundee, Dunkeld, Elgin, Forfar, 
Forres, Fort William, Gourock, Grantown, Greenock, Huntley, 
Inverness, Keith, Kirkcudbright, Loch Awe, Moffat, Montrose, 
Nairn, Newton Stewart, Oban, Peebles, Perth, Stirling, Stone- 
haven, Stranraer, Strathpeffer, Whithorn, Wigtown, and other 
places in Scotland, returning May 2oth and 23rd, or within 16 
days. 

To Liverpool, Blackpool, Southport, Ficetwood, 
——— Morecambe, M: iryport, Carnforth, the English 

Lake District, the Furness Line Stations, Douglas (Isle of Man), 
wid Liverpool, &c., for 3, 7, 10, or 14 days. 

To Ashton, Batley, Blackburn, Blackpool, Bolton, Bradford, 
Carlisle, Carnforth, Crewe, Dewsbury, the English Lake District, 
Fleetwood, Furness Line Siations, Halifax, Huddersfield, Lan- 
caster, Leeds, Liverpool, Lytham, Manchester, Morecambe, 
Northwich, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, Runcorn, St. Annes, 
Southport, Stafford, Stalybridge, Stockport, Warrington, White- 
haven, Widnes, Wigan, Workington, &c., for 3, 5, and 7 dé ays. 

On Saturday, May 17th, to Douglas (Isle of Man), vid 
Fleetwood (from Euston only), for 3, 7, and 10 days 

On Saturday night, May 17th, to Birmingham, 
Coventry, Dudley, Dudley Port, Kenilworth, Leamington, 
Northampton, Walsall, Warwick, Wednesbury, and Wolver- 
hampton, returning May 19th, 22nd, and 23rd. 

To Ashton, Guide Bridge, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, 
Stalybridge, Stockport, and Warrington, for 2, 4, and 6 days. 

On onday, May 19th (from Euston and Willesden), 
to Birmingham, Coventry, Dudley, Dudley Port, Kenilworth, 
Leamington, Northampton, Warwick, Walsall, Wednesbury, and 
Wolverhampton, for 1, 2, 4, or 5 days 

On Tuesday midnight, May 20th (from Euston 
only), to Manchester, for 4 days. 

On Thursday midnight, May 22nd (from Euston 
only), to Manchester, for 2 days. 

For Times, Fares, and full particulars see small Bills, which 
can be obtained at any of the Company’s Stations and Town 
Offices. 

FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 
LONDON, May, 1902. 


EUSTON STATION, 


CREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Thames Riverside ‘Season. 





EXCURSION TICKETS are ISSUED DAILY by certain 
trains from PADDINGTON, VICTORIA (S. E. & C.), Addison 
Road, Hammersmith, &e., to Staines, WINDSOR, BURNHAM 
BEECHES, Taplow, Maidenliead, Cookham, Bourne End, MAR- 
LOW, Wargrave, Shiplake, HENLEY, Tilehurst, Pangbourne, 
Goring, Cholsey, and on WEEK DAYS ONLY to WALLING- 
FORD. 

Tickets, bills, 
Stations and Town Offices. 


pamphlets, &e., obtainable at the Company's 


‘4; 


WILKINSON, 
General Manager. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS 


From ST. PANCRAS and CITY STATIONS, also from 


Woolwich, Greenwich, &c. 





IRELAND, May 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

*To DUBLIN, CORK, KILLARNEY, Ballina, Galway, Sligo, 
on May 15th, vid Liverpool, and on May 16th, vid Morecambe 3 
BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, &c., vid Barrow and vid 
Liverpool, on Thursday, May isth ; to LONDONDERRY, 
vid Morecambe, on Saturday, May 17th. See Special Bills 
for Times, Fares, &c. 

SCOTLAND, Friday, May 16th. 

*To GLASGOW, Greenock, Ayr, Kilmarnock, and the G.&S. W. 
Line, also to EDINBURGH and GLASGOW (N.B.), leaving 
St. Pancras at 10 p.m., and Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Inver- 
ness, &c., for 5, 8, or 16 days, leaving St. Pancras at 9.15 p.m. 

* PROVINCES AND SEASIDE. 

Friday, Midnight, May 16th, for 3, 6, or 8 days. Saturday, Mid- 
night, May 17th, for 2, 5, or 7 days, to Leicester, Loughboro’, 
Nottingham, Derby, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford, &c. 

* SATURDAY, May 17th, to 

PRINCIPAL MIDLAND TOWNS and HOLID. \Y RESORTS, 
including—MATLOCK, BUXTON, EDWINSTOWE, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, Blackpool, MORECAMBE, 
THE LAKE DISTRICT, SCARBORO’, and the North- 
Eastern District, for 3, 6, or 8 days. 

* Tickets will be issued from Woolwich, Greenwich, &c., in 
connection with the excursions marked * 
WHIT-MONDAY, May toth, to 
. ALBANS, HARPENDEN, LU TON, BEDFORD, KETTER- 
ING, LEICE STER, L oughbor o, NOTT INGH AM, and 

BIRMINGHAM, returning as per bills. 

TUESDAY night, May 20th, and FRIDAY, May 23rd (Thursday 
midnight) to MANCHESTER (for the Races), also to NOT- 
TINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, and STOCKPORT, from St. 
Pancras and Kentish Town, as per bills. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

CHEAP DAY and WEEK-END EXCURSION TICKETS 
will be issued to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA during the Whit- 
suntide holidays, as announced in Special Bills. 

WEEKLY SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 

EVERY SATURDAY until further notice (commencing May 17th), 
to MATLOCK, BUXTON, LIVERPOOL, SOUTHPORT, 
The Isle of Man, MORECAMBE, LANCASTER, THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, Bridlington, SCARBORO’, 
Whitby, &c., for 3, 8, 10, 15 & 17 days. 

Also each Saturday to Bedford, Olne y, Wellingboro’, and 
Kettering, and each Thursday and Saturday to St. Albans, 
Harpenden, Redbourn, and Hemel Hempstead. (See Special 
Programmes. ) 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 

are issued every Friday and Saturday from LONDON (ST. 

PANCRAS) and other principal Midland Stations to the CHIEF 

SEASIDE and INLAND PLEASURE RESORTS, including the 

** Peak” District of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, the North-East Coast, 

Scotland, and other parts, available for return on the following 

Sunday (where train service permits), Monday or Tuesday. 

Tickets issued on May 16th and 17th will also be available for 

return on Wednesday, May 21st. 

APPLY FOR TICKETS, PROGRAMMES AND BILLS, 
atthe MIDLAND STATIONSand CITY BOOKING OFFICES, 
or at the various Offices of Messrs. T. Cook & Son. 

JOHN M: \THIE SON, General Mi mager. 


Dr. Cunn’s Arrangements, 


Coronation Processions. 


Trafalgar Square Grand Stand from £3 3s. 
from £1 11s. 6d, 


Naval Review. 








Borough Polytechnic 
Other Seats at various points on the two routes. 


S.S. Argonaut ) 
S. S. Vancouver Fut 
S.S. Empress Queen. \ 


S. S. Pretoria, tonnage 13,234; the largest Vessel ever sent to a Naval 
Review. Three Days’ Cruise from £8 8s. 

Day Cruise on the magnificent S. S. Queen Victoria, of the Isle of Man 
Steam Packet Co. 


Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords 


On the S. Y. <lrgonaut.  Tonni AYE 3,273. Horse-power 4,000. £11 118. 
Liz 12s, and £16 16s. The Vessel Will leave Hull on M ay 27, “June 10, 
July 22, and August 5 respectively, and will call at Odde, Bergen for 
Vossevangen, and Stalheim, Gudvangen, Merok, Naes 
and Molde, &c. 


Unique Swiss Holidays. 
SIX GUINEA TOURS to Geneva and Lucerne. 
SEVEN AND NINE GUINEA TOURS to Grindelwald, the Oberland, 
Chamonix, and Zermatt, Davos, the Engadine, the Tyrol, and the Italian 
Lakes. Including specified Hotel Accommodation, Independent Travel 
after reaching Switzerland, and the right of Individual Return within 
twenty-five days, 


Vismaes, 





Full Particulars from Zhe Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


UBDUED cheerfulness has been the dominant 
temper in the City during the past week. Cheer- 
fulness because all goes well in South Africa, and peace 
is more and more assured according to the wiseacres of 
the Stock Exchange; but a certain subdued feeling 
because the public is still very shy, and business is 
quiet to a degree that is almost incredible. Perhaps 
the public prefers to wait and make quite sure of its 
peace before it takes a hand in the game; perhaps it is 
even becoming doubtful about that rise in prices that 
we have so often been promised ‘‘as soon as the war 
is over”; it is also possible that the public, having 
paid its income-tax, and seeing its baker's bill likely to 
grow, is not as keen in speculation as Capel Court 
would like to see it. Anyhow, there is nothing doing, 
but ‘‘ things are very good.” 
Trade seems to be brisk, especially in the provinces. 
The banks are short of money and are being pulled on 
by their branches, and the April Board of Trade returns, 
due allowances being made, give evidence of fair 
activity in most departments of our commerce. 
Money, of course, is tight again. The market paid off 
nearly 44 millions of its loans from the Bank, and then 
had to begin borrowing again after the first instalment 
on the Consol loan had been paid. But the London 
market appears to be easy when it is com- 
pared with New York. There rates for day-to- 
day money have been fluctuating from 6 up to 
20 per cent., and a group of unimportant speculators 
seems to have been caught on the wrong side of the 
market and bowled clean over. Wall Street was not, 
considering all things, very much flustered by these 
events, but they formed a useful little indication of the 
state of affairs in New York. Not even the greatest 
nation on earth can continue indefinitely to heap up a 
pyramid of credit, balanced on a needle’s point of solid 
wealth, without finding one day or another that the 
structure is becoming top heavy. 





We have all heard so much about the Shipping 
Combine lately that we have been apt to forget about 
the battle of tobacco Titans and the interesting circum- 
stances under which these Titans come into being. 
Attention has been recalled to this matter in a rather 
melancholy way by the issue of a notice to the effect 
that “interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
calculated as from the ist inst., will be charged 
on any unpaid instalments of the capital of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ire- 
land), Limited, as and when tendered to the company’s 
bankers.” The wording of the announcement is more 
than obscure ; on the face of it, however, it appears to 
imply that some of the people who were in so great a 
hurry to apply for shares in the mighty company are 
not equally eager to pay up the instalments as they 
fall due. And so they are to be charged soper cent. for 
arrears. Unfortunately, it is sometimes easier to charge 
reluctant debtors than to collect what is due. Certainly 
the Tobacco Titans have hitherto chiefly succeeded in 
making themselves ridiculous ; and now it appears that 
one of them cannot get in its money even from its own 
shareholders. The other is trying to induce people to 
buy its tobacco by enclosing coupons in the packets 
which are to represent ‘‘ presents.” 

It seerms that the capitalists of Johannesburg are 
already fighting among themselves over the plunder 
that they are going to get. An interesting letter from the 
Johannesburg correspondent of the Financial News is 
headed ‘‘ Barnato v. Wernher-Beit.” It treats of the 
‘* determined stand made by Mr. Carl Hanau at the 
recent meeting of the Chamber of Mines on the question of 


a wider representation of the mining industry on the exe- 
cutive.” British tax-payers will note with pleasure the fine 
Anglo-Saxon ring about the names of these patriots who 
have done so much for our military prestige. The trouble 
seems to be that on the executive of the Chamber, 
Messrs. Eckstein (which is another name for Wernher- 
Beit) have two representatives, and all the other groups 
have only one. Donner und blitzen das ist nicht so 
gut. And now that Herr Graf von Milner by charter 
the Chamber to incorporate has gepromised, Mining- 
chambersrath Hanau thinks that this inequality should 
be abolished. Hoch der Karl! 

Some very interesting sidelights on the situation 
in Johannesburg, prospective and present, shine forth 
from this same letter. It appears, for instance, that 
‘* Mr. Hanau believes that during the next year or two 
some £ 30,000,000 or £40,000,000 sterling will find its 
way into Rand mining merely as working capital.” O, 
very well. If that is so it is safe to bet that at least 
twice as much, merely as promoter’s plunder, will 


find its way out of speculators’ pockets. It is a 
glorious, mouth-watering prospect; but the pre- 


sent is not yet quite so gay. In his last para- 
graph the same writer tells us that ‘‘ the town 
is merely the shadow of its old self; not a quarter of 
the people are here. The great want is native labour. 
Many of the mines have permission to restart, but can- 
not get boys. . . . At present the military form a 
large proportion of the population. I have had to join 
the Rand Rifles. The drill at 6.30 a.m. is a little 
worrying ; but the exercise is good for one. The town 
is comparatively secure.” This was written on April 12. 
O my poor brother scribe, doing goose step and fooling 
about with a rifle in the chilly morning grey on the 
bleak veld, that drill at 6.30a.m. must indeed be a little 
worrying ! 

Plenty of prospectuses this week. The one which 
has attracted most attention and comment, both adverse 
and otherwise, was that of the Dunderland Iron Ore 
Company, with a capital of 42,000,000, which invites 
subscriptions for Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares, with further participation in surplus profits. 
This seems to be giving the public a very fair run for 
its money, but unfortunately the rights of Preference 
shareholders have been tampered with so _ freely 
of late that confidence in this class of secu- 
rity is a good deal shaken. As to the company’s 
prospects, they depend chiefly on the value of a pro- 
cess which will be very profitable if successful ; its 
success would be important to the British iron trade— 
so much so that the ironmasters of the North might 
almost have made the experiment themselves instead 
of inviting public co-operation. Altogether it looked 
to me rather attractive as a gamble, but hardly worth 
considering as an investment. 





Then there was the South Wales Electrical Power 
Distribution Company, with £750,000 shares and 
£250,000 Debenture stock, and appearing under very 
favourable auspices. Then, of course, corporations and 
the Empire were not forgetting to keep the investor 
employed. India offered a £1,500,000 Three per Cent. 
Loan for tender, the Cardiff Corporation offers £742,000 
Three per Cent. stock at 96, and subscriptions were also 
invited for shares in a new venture called the Army and 
Navy and Civil Service Co-operative Society of South 
Africa, which proposes to doa great trade as soon as 
peace is established. The worst of this post bellum 
boom in South Africa is that so many people have 
spent two and a half years in perfecting their arrange- 
ments for it that it is hard to see how there can be 
enough of it to go round. Itis stated that Queensland 
is contemplating an issue of £53,000 Treasury bills. 
Surely a nought or two must have dropped off ? 


JANus. 
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MR. SPENCERS NEW WORK 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s. 


FACTS AND COMMENTS 


by Herbert Spencer. 

















NOW READY. 


THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 59 full page, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old 
Masters. Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of 
Gospels Gazetteer, and 17 coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 
2/3; Syrian morocco, 3/-; purple morocco, with flaps, 39, post free. All have 
round corners and red unJer gold edges. Lists sent post free. 

Our Lord's Words.—The Red Letter New Testament, with Our Saviour's 
Words in red. Crimson cloth, 1/-; crimson morocco, 1/6, post free; or 13 copies 
at the price of 12. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 

TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 

AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 

231, Oxford Street ; 


84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen's Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 

For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


THE NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held on July 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying trom 
410 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close July roth. Full particu- 
lars on application: The Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


























COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 








AY CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ng Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 

prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, 45 5s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, rst edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater's Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symonds 

Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; 

pateess Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s 

ichard III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. 100,000 Books for 

SALE and WANTED. State Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING. — omens by Mar- 


tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs, Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





THE SPEAKER 
PORTRAITS 


GREAT STATESMEN. 


With TO-DAY’S SPEAKER we issue 
a Portrait of the 


Rt. Hon. JOHN MORLEY. 


The Subject of the Portrait for the issue of May 17 
will be 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


Portraits already produced are as follows :— 


1. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. 

. Right Hon. EARL OF KIMBERLEY. 

. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

. RICHARD COBDEN. 

. Right Hon, SIR W. Y. HARCOURT. 


Copies of these may be obtained (price 3d., or post free qd. 
securely packed to prevent damage) on application to— 
THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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PRESS NOTICES, 


Daily News.—‘ The photograph of Mr. Gladstone, which 
appeared in last week’s issue, is one of the best ever taken, and is 
particularly interesting on account of its background—a corner 
of the library at Hawarden, which stands out with admirable 
clearness. This week an autographed portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is given. It is an excellent likeness, and 
produced in the best possible way. The characteristic expression 
of humorous shrewdness will delight all who know Sir Henry.” 


Newcastle Leader.—* THE SPEAKER is publishing a series of 
portrait supplements of Liberal statesmen. This began fittingly 
with a photograph I have not previously seen of Mr. Gladstone at 
work in the library at Hawarden—a truly fine study of the deceased 
statesman. This week there comes a portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—as excellent and as characteristic as one 
could desire. The printing is unexceptional.” 

Glasgow Daily Record.—‘‘The supplements are excellently 
produced, and should commend themselves to Liberals every- 
where.” 

North-Eastern Daily Gazette.—‘‘ THE SPEAKER has madea new 
departure. It has begun the issue of finely-printed portraits 
of great statesmen as supplements to the ordinary literary 
publication.” 

Irish Daily Independent.—“ The enterprise displayed by THE 
SPEAKER in publishing from week to week portraits of some of 
the most eminent of modern statesmen will, we feel sure, be 
appreciated by the public.” 

Oxford Chronicle.—‘* THE SPEAKER gives away with last 
Saturday’s number a fine half-tone page plate of Sir H. Campbell- 


Bannerman. It is a speaking likeness of the Leader of the 
Opposition.” 
Northampton Daily Reporter—‘‘The best portrait of Earl 


Spencer I have ever seen is issued, as a supplement, with the 
current issue of THE SPEAKER, which is giving away each week 
a series of portraits of great statesmen.” 

Glasgow Evening Times.—‘‘ THE SPEAKER has started the 
publication of a series of portraits of eminent statesmen. With 
this week’s number is issued an excellent likeness of Sir H, 
Campbell-Bannerman.” 





These portraits are being produced with great care, and 
will form an original and handsome gallery. They are 
unattached to THE SPEAKER itself, and therefore available 
for framing. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Oman (John, M.A., B.D.), Vision and Authority; or, The Throne of St. Peter, 
7s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Carpenter (%. Boyd, D.D.), Aids to Practical Religion, from the writings of, 
33. 6d. assell, 

Man (E. Garnet), Papal Aims and Papal Claims, with remarks on Apostolic 
Succession, 5s. net. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Ww ey A National Peril, an Exposure of the Congregational Ministry, 

s . Swan Sonnenschein. 

Lepitre (M. l'Abbé Albert), Saint Antony of Padua (1195-1231), Translated by 

Edith Guest, 3s. Duckworth. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Merriman (Roger Bigelow), Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell, with Portrait 
and Facsimile, 2 vols., 18s. net. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Way (A. E.) (Compiled by), Reliques of Stratford-on-Avon: a Souvenir of 
Shakespeare's Home, with Lithographs by Thomas R. Way, Cloth, rs. net. 
John Lane. 

Crockett (W. S.), The Scott Country, 6s. A. and C, Black. 

Little (A. G., M.A., F.R.Hist.S.), Medizeval Wales, Chiefly in the rath and 13th 
Centuries, Six ‘Popular Lectures, 2s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

Recollections ‘of Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, by “ A Native,” 6s. Chatto 
and Windus. 

O'Brien (R, Barry), A Hundred Years of Irish History, with an Introduction by 
John E. Redmond, M.P., 2s. 6d. net. Isbister. 

Boulger (Demetrius C.), The History of Belgium, Part I., Caesar to W aterloo, 
18s. Published by the Author, 11, Edwardes-square, Kensington, Ww. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring, a Drama by Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of 
India, to which is added Meghaduta; or, The Cloud Messenger, the 
Bhagavad-Gita or Sacred Song, Edited, with an Introduction, by T. Holme, 
Scott Library, 1s. 6d. Walter Scott Publishing Company. 

Berridge (Jesse), The White Altar, 2s. 6d. At the Unicorn. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 

Oecsterreicher (Baroness), Fragments of Memory ood Fancy, with Illustrations 
from pen-and-ink sketches, 6s. Chz upman and Hal 

Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews, Essays in er II. Art, 5s. 
David Nutt. 

A Message from the Mountains ; Some Thoughts on the Ethics of Religion, 
Translated by Margaret Labrey Jackson from the Norwegian of Nils Lunde, 
3s. 6d. A.C. Curtis. The Astolat Press, Guildford. 


ART. 
Pictures of 1902, 1s.‘ Pall Mall” office. 
Roval Academy Pictures, Part I., 1s. net. Cassell, 


FOLK LORE. 

Gregory (Lady), arranged and put into English by, ‘* Cuchulan of Muirthemne, 
The Story of the Men of the Red Branch of Ulster.” Witha Preface by 
W. B. Yeats, 6s. net. John Murray. 

The Mabinogion Medizeval Welsh Romances, translated by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, with notes by Alfred Nutt, 2s. 6d. net. David Nutt, at the Sign of 
the Phoenix, Long Acre. 

Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), Bluebeard: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and 
Gilles de Rais, with summaries of various tales and traditions, with nine 
Illustrations, 9s. Chatto and Windus. 


POLITICAL. 

Jenkyns (the late Sir Henry, K.C.B.), British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the 
Seas, with a Preface by Sir Courtenay Ibert, K.C.S.1., rss. net. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Gwynn (Stephen), Edited by, The Odes of Horace, with 48 Illustrations, 
Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series, 5s. Blackie and Son. 

Junior Chemistry and eg an Introduction to Elementary Science, by 
W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., illustrated, rs. 6d. Blackie’s Illustrated 
Continental Ge ography Re: iders: Africa ; coloured and other Illustrations ; 
1s. 6d. Milton's Lycidas, edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A., 1s. 6d. The 
Picture Shakespeare: Richard the Second, 1s. La Fontaine: Longer 
Fables, edited by Arthur H. Wall, M,A., 4d. Alfred de Musset : Selections 
in Verse and Prose, edited by F, W. B. Smart, M.A,, 4d. Blackie and Son. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lindsay (B), The Story of Animal Life, with 47 Illustrations, 1s. George 
ewnes, 

Paying Poultry, a handbook for all interested in the pursuit of Poultry-keep- 
ing, 1s. Wm. A, May. 

Debrett's Coming Events, May, 6d. net. Dean and Son. 

Howard (Keble), Letters to Dolly, with 82 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.L., 

3.A., 38. 6d. John Long. 

Galloway (W. Johnson, M.P.), The Operatic Problem. John Long. 

Smith (Charles W.), The South African War and the ‘* Bear” Operator, a 
Financial Revolution, 2s. net. P.S. King and Son. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
K. and Hesketh Prichard (E. and H. Heron), A Modern Mercenary, 6d. George 
ewnes. 

Recreations and Reflections : being “‘ Middles” fromthe ‘‘ Saturday Review,” ss. 
J. M. Dent. 

Lovell (Arthur), Ars Vivendi: or the Art of Acquiring Mental and Bodily 
Vigour, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 2s. net. Arthur Lovell 

Dos Passos (John R.), Commercial Trusts : “= Growth and Rights of Agere- 
gated Capital, Corrected and Revised, 5s. P. Putnam's Sons. 

MacColl (Malcolm, D.D.), Russia, England, bd, and South Africa, Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 1s. Chapman and Hall. 

Cc: ampion (Dr. Thomas), Songs by, 2s. net. C. Curtis, The Astolat Press, 
Guildford. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), Island Nights Entertainments, 6d. Cassell. 

Carlyle (Thomas), Past and Present: ** Temple Classics,” 1s. 6d. net. J. M. 
Jent. 

FICTION. 

Byrde (Margaretta), The Searchers, a Story in four books, First Novel 
Library, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

— (Herbert) and Aspen (Hartley), The Tear of Kalee, 6s. Chatto and 

indus. 

Stebbing (W.), Rachel Wulfstan and other Stories, 4s. 6d. Longmans, Green. 

Pendered (Mary L.) and Stronach (Alice), The Champion, 6s. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Howells (W. D.), The Kentons, 6s. Harper and Brothers. 

Marsh (Richard), The Adventures of Augustus Short: Things which I have 
done for others and wish I hadn't, 3s. 6d. A. Treherne 

Clowes (Alice A.), Stranded, 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Blake (Wilben), Jack Ellington, 6s. Swan Sonnenschein. 

The Romance of an Eastern Prince, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Christian (Susan), An Inland Ferry, 6s. Smith, Elder. 





a | Giaior. W. P.), The Passing of the Flagship and other Stories, 3s 6d. 
ullen, 
Lyall (Edna), The Hinderers: a Story of the present time, 2s. 6d, Longmans. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Architectural Review, May, 6d. net. Effingham House. 
Connoisseur, May, ts. net. 37, King-street, W.C. 
County roe May, 4d. Elliot Stock. 
East and West, April. London: J. F. Spriggs. 
Era, Mey, Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 
Forum, May. 1902. ew York: Forum Publishing Company. 45 cents. 
Idler, May, 6d. Dawbarn and Ward. 
Law Magazine and Review, May, 5s. 37 and 39, Essex-street. 
New Ireland Review, May, 6d. Dublin : a9, Lower Sackville-street. 
Nuova Antologia. Roma. 
Saint George, April, 1s. net. George Allen, 
Scribner's, rs. Sempece L Low. 
Westminster Review, May, 2s. 6d. R, Brimley Johnson. 
Wilshire’s Magazine, April. Toronto. 








NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for en 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
YORE sccccocseeee £3 S$ O em, Cer amma £110 Oo 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... o15 © 


Quarterly ...... 07 0 Quarterly ..... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made — to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’ s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon ‘and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— +Norden and Jephson. 
United —— International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Narrow 

Full column, 

Page. 3 Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 

MN cccncn £90 @ 6 £5 0 6 fem © £5 6 SE 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 

Miwa. €¢6 ¢me 68586 469 

Other pages......... 800 400 #200 213 4 


Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad __,, 
d. - narrow ,, 
Advertisements should be received no? /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week, 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list of clubs and reading rooms takin 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected lis 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 
Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 
Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 
Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 
Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, UlsterClub. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 
Birmingham, Old Edwardian Association, 
Birmingham Press Club. 
Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright Conservative Club. 
Blandford Constitutional Club. 
Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 
Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 
Bradford and County Conservative Club. 
Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 
Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club, 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 
Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 
Cambridge Conservative Club. 
Cambridge University Carlton Club. 
Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 
Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Clevedon Constitutional Club. 
Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 
Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 
Darlington Conservative Club. 
Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 
Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’. 
Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club, 
Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club, 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 
Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 








Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 
Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 
Folkestone Masonic Club. 
Folkestone, Radnor Club. 
Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 
Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 
Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 
Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 
Greenwich Conservative Club. 
Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 
Hastings, County Conservative Club. 
Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 


Hertford Conserv. and Lib. Unionist Club. 


Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church-st. Conserv. Club. 
Hull Club, 

Hull Constitutional Club. 
Ilfracombe Constitutional Club. 
Ilkley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 
Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 


Kendal and S. Westmoreland Liberal Club. 


Kendal Conservative Club. 
Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Keynsham Liberal Club. 
Kidderminster Masonic Club. 
Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 
Kilkenny, Home Rule Club, 
Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 
Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leeds Liberal Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 
Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 
Lewisham Conservative Club. 
Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 
Liskeard Conservative Club. 


Littlehampton, Club and Reading Rooms. 


Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club, 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 
Maidstone Conservative Club. 
Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 
Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 
Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club 
Manchester Reform Club 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 
Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Newburgh Free Library (N.B.). 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 
Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 
Northampton Conservative Club. 
Northampton Masonic Club. 
Nottingham Central Free Library. 
Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 
Nuneaton Conservative Club, 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W, 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Press Club, E.C, 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzeum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club, 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conserv. Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
—- Gladstone Working Men's 
lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club. 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club, 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 
Victoria Club, W.C, 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Conservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club, 
Worcester, City Club. 
York Liberal Club. 
York (Bootham Ward) Liberal Club. 
York Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year, 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA, 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 

holiday at the moderate fare of 

20 guineas inclusive. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements, 

STEWARDESS CARRIED, 

For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 








Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds _e.. wit cen +» £48,000,000, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 of onthe minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100, ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2: °/ oo deposits repayable on demand. 23 of . 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





‘* They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


In 6d., 1s. and 
| Gross Boxes. 






ATs vexasem Sample Box, 
MACEN IVENE CAMERON 


ECINBURCHS 1s, 1d, by Post. 


THE WAVERLEY PEN. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
Every Pen made by Macniven & Cameron, Ltd., is | 
separately examined by experienced hands, and 
any found defective are discarded. 








| 


Wee BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, “SR 











" MACNIVEN & CAMERON, Ltd,, Waverley Works, Edinburgh: 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Channel Islands. 
Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 


Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmavwr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 














Is. each. 


The Isle of Wight. 


The Vale of Llangollen. 





‘A brilliant book.”"—7he Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy, 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Ziverpool Daily Post. 
** It very emphatically tops them all.”—Dazily Graphic. 
grd Edition, Revised, 5s. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


L N DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a. 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 








LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 








CAN BE RENEWED 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 
BY PLACING IN A 
CLEAR FIRE. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
ls. ; Post Free, 
ls. 3d. 


Price Lists and 
Press Opinions Free 
on Application. 





Ask your Stationer for 
the Patent Everlasting 


POROUS 
BLOTTER 


AND 


PAPER 
WEIGHT. 


Durable. 
Economical. 





METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


THE EVERLASTING BLOTTER AND ADVERTISING CO., Limited, 


8 and 9g, 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


W.Cc. 








Printed for the Propri 
teh Sy 


Tue Arcus Printina Company, Liurrep, Temple Avenue, London, E.C., and Published 
enrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SaTurpay, May 10, 1902, 
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